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ARTICLE I. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE CODEX SINAITICUS.* 


By CuHARLEs A. Hay, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

This precious document, discovered by Tischendorf in the 
monastery of St. Catharine in the desert of Sinai, and presented, 
through him, by the authorities of the Greek Church to the 
Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, is now deposited in the im- 
perial library at St. Petersburg. What a treat it must be to a 
Christian scholar to feast his eyes upon such a veritable and 
venerable relic of antiquity. To look upon the very pages writ- 
ten by Egyptian scribes more than fifteen hundred years ago! 
Few, however, can afford the expenditure of time and means 
necessary to gain access to the Codex, and enjoy this luxury. 
But an almost equal satisfaction is afforded now to scholars 
everywhere, through the skilful and diligent labors of Tischen- 
dorf, seconded by the princely liberality of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. The sight of the admirable fac simile of this Codex, 
published by that distinguished scholar, at the expense of the 
Emperor, cannot fail to awaken enthusiastic delight in the ap- 
preciative student. Indeed, a kind of awe steals upon us as we 
look upon this minutely accurate representation of the charac- 





* For an account of the history and general appearance of the Codex 
and of the fac simile see the first number of this REVIEW, Jan, 1871. 
Vor. X. No. 1. ; 20 
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ters that were traced upon the parchment that has outlived the 
changes of more than fifteen centuries. We seem to be stand- 
ing by the side of the ancient scribe, in the city of Alexandria, 
in the days of the Emperor Constantine, and watching him as 
he reads a word or two from a manuscript that may have been 
written in the days of the apostles; perhaps, indeed, he is copy- 
ing from the autograph itself; and then we seem to see him 
turn to the wide sheet of parchment before him and transfer to it 
what he has just read, little dreaming, however, that under the 
eye of a watchful Providence this identical record would be pre- 
served for so many centuries, and that it would be so carefully 
scrutinized and studied with delight in lands beyond the seas by 
Christian scholars of nations yet unborn. 

We do not much wonder at the enthusiasm with which Tisch- 
endorf was inspired when he discovered this, which is now com- 
monly believed to be the most ancient of all existing manu- 
scripts of the Sacred Scriptures, and at the glowing terms with 
which he describes it and sets forth its preeminent excellence as 
a witness for the original text. With expressions of devout 
gratitude to God he thus rejoices: et jam nunc senex ille ven- 
erabilis mille quingentorum annorum prodit victoris instar 
lauro vel, ut rectius dicam, corona vitae redimitus; surrexit e 
sepulchro ut hujus aetatis hominibus, quotquot aeternae salu- 
tis verbum adpetunt atque curant, disertissimus sit antiquae ver- 
itatis testis. We heartily sympathize with his expressions of 
delight ; and this the more at this particular juncture, when our 
own excellent version is undergoing revision, and such a “ven- 
erable witness” comes just in time by the weight of its testi- 
mony to turn the scale in a number of cases of otherwise 
evenly balanced evidence as to what was or was not the original 
reading of the sacred text. 

A copy of this fac simile was presented, some years ago, by 
the Emperor Alexander, through the kind offices of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Curtin, then U. S. Ambassador at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, to the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. Having had 
frequent occasion to make use of it, in illustration of a course 
of instruction in Biblical Criticism, and experiencing no small 
inconvenience in referring to it, owing to the fact that there is, 
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of course, no reference in the original to our modern division 
into chapters and verses, we undertook to indicate these along 
the margin, for our own comfort and for that of our successors 
in office. To do this most satisfactorily, we found it necessary 
to collate the Codex, verse by verse, with the ordinary textus re- 
ceptus, a somewhat tedious but very interesting and instructive 
process. Whilst thus reading along, our attention was arrested 
by a number of peculiarities in the document, altogether unex- 
pected, and some of them sufficiently startling. For some of 
them we had been prepared by frank and business-like state- 
ments in Tischendorf’s preface and commentary. But, surprised 
at once by the frequent and important divergencies between the 
Codex and the received text, we began noting them down, as we 
passed along, and found our list so rapidly growing, and the 
proofs of negligence or ignorance in the transcribers crowding 
upon us to such a degree, that our feelings of admiration for 
the document were somewhat chilled, and we could not repress 
the wish that the copyists had been compelled to observe some 
of the rules that have, from time immemorial, been rigidly en- 
forced upon transcribers of the Hedrew text. 

Now, we are not unmindful of the motto: de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. And it affords us no pleasure to say a word disparag- 
ingly in reference to a man, or men, (for Tischendorf maintains 
that the Codex was the joint production of several calligraph- 
ists) whose ashes have been slumbering so many centuries ; but 
“facts are facts,” and no science deserving the name can afford 
to ignore them. Facts we want, in every department of knowl- 
edge. The true scientist is grateful for them, whether they mil- 
itate against or confirm his favorite theory. If this be so in 
natural science, that deals with the myriad phenomena in the 
visible world around us, and in the still more mysterious micro- 
cosm of human nature within us, shall it apply any the less to 
those precious records that convey to us the mind of the Spirit 
in the word of God? And if, in the course of our investiga- 
tions after truth in this department, we stumble upon facts that 
disturb us, shall we refuse to look at them, or, upon the princi- 
ple of doing evil that good may come, try to conceal them ? 
Owen denounced Walton; Whitby denounced Mill; Middleton 
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denounced Bentley ; and all for what? For pudlishing the dis- 
covered various readings in the sacred text. These critics were 
charged with “rendering the Scriptures precarious ;” as if they 
had themselves zzvented the various readings. As well may 
geologists be denounced for making known the results of their 
researches among the buried rocks, all written over with the 
records of ages still more remote. The Holy Scriptures court 
investigation, not only as to their meaning, but also as to the 
form in which God was pleased to give them and to preserve 
them for our use. 

Without further delay we proceed to indicate some of the 
peculiarities of this Codex, only regretting that we have not ac- 
cess to a font of Greek type that would more accurately repre- 
sent the exact appearance of the original text. Such cannot be 
obtained, however, short of Leipzig or St. Petersburg, where 
the two portions of the fac simile were printed. To imitate, as 
nearly as we can, 


THE ORIGINAL UNCIAL CHARACTERS, 


we must use the ordinary Greek capitals; and, as these are usually 
in a small proportion to the cursive letters in a font of type, we 
are often driven to the employment of the common cursive Greek 
text. The reader will please bear in mind, however, that the 
entire original manuscript was written in beautiful, uniform un- 
cial letters, about twice as large as the capitals employed in this 
article, usually without any interval between the words or sen- 
tences. No doubt this style of writing had much to do with 
some of the blemishes and other peculiarities of which we are 
about to speak. 

The magnificent fac simile before us, whilst presenting, in the 
beautiful type with which it is printed, an exceedingly close 
imitation of the remarkably symmetrical and uniform hand- 
writing of the original manuscript, derives additional value 
from the twenty-one engraved imperial quarto pages, that 
are photographic copies of portions of the original, some of 
them presenting entire pages, and others selected passages of 
special interest, together with a great variety of specimens of 
existing papyrus and other very ancient parchment codices. 
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These not only exhibit the slight differences in the handwriting 
of the several transcribers, but they illustrate also the method 
of correcting the text by the writers themselves, or by those 
who subsequently possessed the manuscript. They show how 
redundant words or sentences were bracketed, omissions sup- 
plied in the margin, substitutions marked as erroneous and true 
readings indicated. It would not be difficult, by their help, to 
trace the gradual change from the uncial to the cursive style of 
writing, and Tischendorf seems quite confident that he can thus 
fix the date of most of these emendations. Here is his note 
upon one of them: “Sub prima columna, quae textu caret, lit- 
teris minusculis crebrisque compendiis atramento nigerrimo 
adscriptum est: uvyoSnti ne tyv puxnv Tob auaptwAod di- 
ovuaciov povayod orav élSns év ti) facideia cov. Ipsam 
scripturam exhibit tabula xvii. Saeculi videtur xu.” That is 
—a mediaeval monk, who happened to have access to the ven- 
erable document in the monastery of St. Catharine, about the 
time of the second or third crusade, took the liberty of insert- 
ing upon a blank space of the parchment, just before the begin- 
ning of the prophecy of Habakkuk, in a cramped Greek hand- 
writing, “in very small letters, with frequent contractions, and 
in very black ink, the prayer: Remember, O Lord, the soul of 
the sinner Dionysius the monk, when thou comest in thy king- 
dom.” When we look at the black and tangled scrawl with 
which that monkish sinner defaced the beautiful page, we feel 
almost tempted to criticise his prayer. 


CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
very rarely occur in the original text. Those most common 
are OD for Seos, K2 for xvpios, 1> for Inoovs, XZ for 
Xpiotos, IINA for Ilvevpa, ANOZ for avSpwaos, OUD 
for ovpavos, TS for vos, ITHP for zarep, MHP for untnp, 
TINIKO2 for rvevyarinos, JAA for Jdafid, LAH M for lepu- 
Gadnu, IHA for lopand. In all these cases the contraction 
is indicated by a line drawn above the letters composing it, as 


ANOZ for ANOPOQ IOS. When the letter N comes to stand 
at the end of a line, it is usually represented by a short hori- 
zontal stroke above the preceding letter. AAI is very fre- 
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quently expressed by its initial letter with a terminal stroke 
inclining to the left. 
It is only very rarely that 


UNUSUAL COMBINATIONS OF LETTERS 


are employed. Sometimes the word MOT is written in a single 
character, viz., in Rom. 7 : 3 and a few other instances. This 
is done by inserting a small o in the bosom of the M and then 
drawing a perpendicular line downwards from the acute angle in 
the middle of the M, thus making it answer as an T, and com- 
bining the three characters in one. A somewhat similar expe- 
dient is adopted with the prepositions J7PO and /I/O02, the 
same compound character being used for both, and thus some- 
times causing confusion. In Rev. 77:8 the letters T and P 
are combined in a remarkable monogram, in the midst of the 
word EXTALPQOH. The perpendicular line of the P is pro- 
longed and a line drawn horizontally across it, near the middle, 
answering to the top of the letter 7. This combination then 
takes the place of the syllable 74 /7P in that word, and from its 
resemblance to the cross practically makes a play upon the 
solemn word in which it stands. The same combination an- 
swers for X and P, the initials of Christ. 

In collating the Codex with the commonly received text one 
is at once struck with the 


FREQUENT OMISSIONS 


that occur in it, of single words, or of entire sentences, that 
stand in the usual text, and, consequently also, in our English 
version. Startled by this, one is tempted to find fault with the 
Codex, as though it were presenting to us a very defective text. 
But, upon a closer inspection, and an examination of other an- 
cient documents, we are soon convinced that in many such cases 
the Codex Sinaiticus correctly represents the original text, and 
that in the ordinary editions of the New Testament we have a 
corrupted reading of the passages in question. The word or 
words wanting in this Codex were often wanting in the original 
text, and have been inserted in later copies, at first being writ- 
ten in the margin and afterwards, by subsequent transcribers, 
taken into the text itself, thus finding their way into the textus 
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receptus and into our translation. It is, indeed, remarka- 
ble how closely the most ancient witnesses, viz., the Codices 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, of the fourth century, the Codex 
Ephremi, written probably a century later, the earliest versions, 
and the earliest Church Fathers, in their quotations from the 
sacred records accessible to them, all agree together. With 
lively satisfaction we see this “venerable witness” confirming 
the testimony of those previously regarded as the most reliable, 
and gathering thus too for itself additional evidence of its own 
intrinsic excellence. 
PROPER OMISSIONS. 

We mention a few of these. Perhaps the most important 
and striking is the passage 7 Fno. 5: 7,8. “For there are three 
that bear record [in heaven, the Father, the Word and the 
Holy Ghost: and these three are one. And there are three 
that bear witness in earth,] the spirit, the water and the blood : 
and these three agree in one.” No trace appears in our Codex 
of the words in brackets. And there is such an abundance of 
confirmatory evidence in proof of the fact that these words 
never constituted a part of the original text, that we feel quite 
sure of their being expunged by the present revisers of our 
English version. 

Acts 8 : 37. Here, too, the Codex Sinaiticus accords with 
all the earliest and best witnesses in entirely ignoring the test 
question and answer between Philip and the eunuch: “And 
Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. 
And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God.” The presence of this verse in some late manuscripts 
is best explained by supposing that it was first inserted in the 
margin, from some baptismal formula, and subsequently found 
its way into the text. 

Mt. 6 : 13. With almost equal confidence we can place in 
the same category the conclusion of this verse, the doxology of 
the Lord’s Prayer, of which we find no trace in our Codex. We 
are curious to see whether the revising committees will regard 
the evidence against this clause as sufficient to exclude it from 
the text. If so, we can readily imagine that no change they 
may feel compelled to make will grate so harshly upon the de- 
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vout ear, that from early childhood has associated this doxology 
with the petitions that undoubtedly fell from the lips of our 
Lord. 

1 Tim. 3 : 16. Hardly less perplexing to our revisers will be 
this famous text, where our Codex, with most of the other an- 
cient witnesses, testifies against the word “God” in the received 
text, and in our version. Beyond question the Sinai Codex 
reads “who” instead of “God,” OZ instead of OS the contrac- 
tion for OLKOS. To take the word God out of our translation 
will seem to many almost like sacrilege; yet the data within 
our reach seem to demand it. And, after all, the sense of the 
passage will not be materially’affected by the change. 

Mr. 16 : 8-20 and Fno. 7: 53-8: 11. Here we have two 
gaps in our Codex that are very startling; no less than twelve 
verses in each case. We have no reason whatever to suppose 
that the manuscript from which our Codex was copied had the 
slightest trace of any of these verses. In this respect it differs 
from the other great authority, the Codex Vaticanus, which at 
the end of Mark’s gospel leaves a space just about large enough 
to contain the concluding verses as they stand in the common 
text, though they were never inserted in it. This passage and 
the one in John are greatly exercising the acumen of textual 
critics ; and all would feel greatly relieved if some worthy suc- 
cessor to the lamented Tischendorf were raised up to discover 
additional ancient testimony authoritatively to decide these per- 
plexing questions. Every additional ancient manuscript that 
has been recently discovered has, indeed, added to the number 
of existing various readings, by some peculiar to itself; yet, at 
the same time, it has brought its testimony to bear upon other 
disputed passages in such a way as to contribute to the clearing 
up of the difficulties and the ultimate restoration of the original 
text in its purity. Through such help we are now, beyond all 
question, very much nearer to that result than when our trans- 
lation was made, more than two hundred and fifty years ago. 

Coinciding, as our Codex does, in many of its omissions with 
most of the best ancient authorities, it confirms their testimony 
that such omitted passages never formed a part of the original 
text. But we are sorry to be compelled to say that its omis- 
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sions are not always of this character. They are very often 
such as to be accounted for only upon the supposition of inex- 
cusable carelessness on the part of the transcriber. Take a few 
examples of these 


IMPROPER OMISSIONS. 


The writers of our Codex were not all equally careful. 
Tischendorf decides from the handwriting that there were four 
of them; and the splendid photographic plates, that bring out 
the minutest peculiarities of their style of writing, confirm his 
opinion. But they all are chargeable with this fault. They 
drop single letters, sometimes words, sometimes entire sen- 
tences ! 

In 2 Zim. 4:8; the words TOXZPHT'AITTHKOSIN are omitted, 
“to them that love,” thus completely destroying the sense of the 
passage. 

In Acts 2: 3 OXET is omitted; “like as,” which destroys the 
comparison and makes the “tongues of fire” literal. 

In Acts 23:6 HMEPAZ is omitted, destroying the sense of 
the clause. In Zé. 3: 7 THEIOLYAAIAS is omitted. 

Math. 24 : 35. This entire verse is omitted: “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away.” ; 

Rom. 11: 30. The whole verse is omitted: “For as ye in 
times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief.” 

Heb. 4: 9. The Codex omits the verse: “There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of God.” 

Acts 2 : 21 is also omitted: “And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 

Now it is proper to state that where such blunders were 
made, or where wrong words were written, by mistake, one of 
the original writers, soon afterwards, or some one else at a later 
date, made the necessary correction, inserting in the margin the 
omitted words, or indicating, by points placed over the letters 
erroneously inserted, that they should not have been written. 
Erasures were very rarely resorted to, the original mistakes be- 

Vor. X. No. 1. 21 
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ing allowed to stand, enclosed within brackets or marked as 
above mentioned. 

An interesting instance of erasure and emendation occurs in 
Fn. 2: 2, upon which Tischendorf makes the following note: 
Locum hunc maxime notabilem accurate expressimus tabula 
xvi. Primum ita scriptum erat: mai olvov ov% é&lyov oT 
ovveredegSy o o1vos Tov yasuov eita Aeyer. Verbis orvor o. 
é. 0. OvveTé omni Cum cura sublatis proptereaque lectu difficil- 
limus varepno. o.rvov repositum est; quae reliqua sunt, éAéo- 
$n usque ad ézra, uncis inclusa, a C* etiam punctis notata sunt. 
Antiquissimam viro scripturam non tam ipse scriptor mutasse 
censendus est quam A, et formis et atramento primam manum 
tantum non adaequans. The original reading is still however 
plainly visible under the darker ink and heavier letters of the 
correction. 

A specially interesting specimen of original omission, and 
subsequent insertion, viz., in Yo. 27 : 25, is photographically 
exhibited and described at length by Tischendorf. He asserts 
that this concluding verse of John’s gospel was not found by 
the original copyist in the manuscript that he was following, 
but that it, together with the subscription, was added by the 
one who, about the same time, reviewed the whole book and 
corrected it after another copy. We subjoin his note on this 
passage, as illustrating his minute accuracy in matters of this 
kind.* 





*Versus octo ultimi. inde ab eorzv d¢ nai aAAa, non eadem manu 
atque quae praecedunt scripti sunt. Supplevit autem A, quem toties ab 
antiquissimo textu distinguere difficile est, hoc vero loco eo difficilius quum 
nec spatii ratio correctorem prodat et ipsa evangelii subscriptio eundum 
cum supplemento auctorem habeat, Unde factum est ut ipse aliquemdiu 
rem parum perspicerem. Iam vero nec mihi nec aliis, quibus pervidendi 
copiam feci, ulla dubitatio remansit quin prima manus ultra verba 9 yap- 
TUpia @vTov hon progressa sit, nulla quidem subscriptione addita, 
quem ad modum nec evangelium Matthaeum habet. Accuratius enim 
singula attendenti manifestum fit, additamentum a textu atramento dif- 
ferre. Textus enim totam per paginem cineraceum aliquid habet, addita- 
mentum vero subrufo utitur colore. Accedit maior quaedam literarum 
gracilitas levisque in nonnullis ipsius formae differentia, cujusmodi impri- 
mis sunt KA TY X. Repraesentavimus locum gravissimum tabula x1x, 
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But by far the most frequently occurring cases of improper 
omissions are instances of what is technically called 


HOMOIOTELEUTON, 


or mistakes from similarity of ending. A writer, in copying, 
lets his finger slip, or his eye drop, from an upper line to a 
lower, where a word occurs just like the one he has written. 
Failing to observe that he is omitting anything, he writes on 
from the second similar word and so commits the blunder de- 
signated as above. Cases of this kind are extremely frequent 
in this Codex, and some of them are, indeed, of such extent as 
hardly to be accounted for precisely upon the principle above 
stated. For the lines in this Codex are very short, as there are 
four columns upon every page, and the characters are so large 
that a single word occasionally fills out a whole line, whilst these 
omissions sometimes cover an entire verse. The copyist may, 
indeed, have had before him a manuscript with lines written 
across the page, in which a single line might contain an entire 
clause. But this is not likely, as the earliest manuscripts were 
usually written with two or three columns on a page. 

An interesting passage in which there appears to be an omis- 
sion of this kind is Matt. 79: 9, where the words between 
MOIXEITAI and MOIX EIT ALI are wanting in our Codex : “and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away committeth adultery.” 
In this case, however, and in several others of like character, 
the same omission occurs in some other manuscripts, and also 
in some of the early versions and quotations; thus giving rise 





quamvis quae differunt ex omni parte non queant ante oculos poni, prae- 
sertim quum maximo momento sit coloris discrimen, Ceterum si quis he- 
betioribus oculis utatur, comparandus ei est locus I11., 12, ad fidem faciun- 
dam aptissimus. Ibi enim priora verba in ipsum textum recepta: mai 
fpexi emi, colore cum additamento hujus loci conveniunt tantum, quan- 
tum differunt a textu cui inlati sunt; tantam vero etiam litterarum cum 
textu reliquo similitudinem habent, ut distingui ab eo vix possent, nisi lit- 
terae quae lineam excedunt alienam manum manifestam facerent. 

Quae quum ita sint, statuendum est, eum qui hoc Johannis evangelium 
descripsit in exemplari suo extremum versum non invenisse proptereaque 
nec addidisse, suppletum vero esse ab eo qui eadem aetate totum librum 
recensebat ac passim ex alio exemplari corrigebat atque augebat. 
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to the question whether, perhaps, the words were not really 
wanting in the original text. This question has to be decided, 
as all others in regard to which the authorities are at variance, 
by a careful critical examination of all the evidence in the case. 

But in a vast majority of the cases of so-called homoioteleu- 
ton that occur in our Codex it stands entirely alone, making its 
own blunders in its own way, sometimes almost compelling us 
to think that the writer was dozing, and suffered his finger to 
pass line after line before it rested on the “similar word” that 
formed the limit of the homoioteleuton. Take a few illustra- 
tions of the besetting sin of this Codex. 

Mr. 10 : 35-7, from INA to INA: “that [thou shouldst do for 
us whatsoever we shall desire. And he said unto them, What 
would ye that I should do for you? They said unto him, Grant 
unto us ¢hat] &c.”—All between the brackets is omitted in our 
Codex. 

Lk. ro: 32,from ANTIHTAPHAGEN to ANTIITAPHAGEN: 
“on the other side [and likewise a Levite, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him and passed by on the other side) 
&c. 

Lk. 14: 15,16: from AYTO to ATTO: unto him [Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. Then said 
he unto him] &c. 

Eph. 2: 7. The whole verse omitted, from X?72TOQ/JHZIOYr 
to XPIZ TOIHZTOTL. 

Also Rev. 4g: 2, from OPONOT to OPONOY, the whole verse 
omitted. 

Usually the erroneous omissions are more brief, as in Fn. 6 : 
55, AAHOOZ to AAHOO, making the verse read: “for my 
flesh is [ ] drink indeed.” 

But sometimes they are so long as to defy our attempt at ex- 
planation.* 2 Pet. 1: 12, 13, from vyuas vropmipvnonerv to 
vuas ev vmouvynoer: “you always in remembrance [of these 
things, though ye know them and be established in the present 





*In using the cursive type we purposely omit the aspirates and accents, 
in accordance with Tischendorf's usage throughout his commentary, as an 
intimation to the reader that these letters are simply meant to take the place 
of the unaccented uncial text. 
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truth. Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, 
to stir you up by putting you in remembrance] &c. 

A most singular omission is that in ¥”. 7g - 20, 27, where 
the Codex reads thus: 0 fapoilevs t@v lovdaiwy aA\ ori, in 
which, between the words JOPAAION and AAAOTT, the cor- 
rect text reads as follows: “This title then read many of the 
Jews: for the place where Jesus was crucified was nigh unto the 
city: and it was written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin. Then 
said the chief of the Jews to Pilate, Write not, the King of the 
Jews.” All of this is absent in our Codex, and without it the 
context is unmeaning. The writer passed from TO NJOTAA- 
ION in verse nineteen to TONIJOPAAION in verse twenty-one, 
omitting what would have occupied no less than a dozen lines 
of the original text. But this gap was filled by a marginal cor- 
rection, in a miniature handwriting, recognized by Tischendorf 
as that of one of the original copyists, and he says he has done 
it “elegantissime.” 

In 2 Pet. 3 : 8, the words between ETH and ETH are omit- 
ted, making the verse read: “One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years [-] as one day.” 

In Rev. 16: 13, the words between Groyaros and orouaros 
are wanting: “of the mouth [of the dragon and out of the 
mouth of the beast, and out of “re mouth] &c. 

In Mth. 27 : 56, the transcriber, by passing from one 
MAPIA to another, excludes Mary Magdalene from the com- 
pany of the watching women after the crucifixion. 

And in Mark 15 : 47 he omits all between the MAI‘-4 AAHNH 
of this verse and the same word in the first verse of the next 
chapter. 

The sixth verse of the second chapter of Ephesians ends 
with ypistq@ Invov; the seventh verse ends with the same 
words. The transcriber, ending the sixth, resumed his writing 
at the beginning of the eighth, omitting the seventh entirely. 

In Acts 14 : 20, 27 the writer has omitted from zoAzv to zoAiv; 
“the city [and the next day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 
And when they had preached the gospel in that céty,] &c. 

In Wt. 26: 62. The Codex omits from avt@ to autre, t. ¢. 
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the question of the high-priest and the statement of our Saviour’s 
silence. 

In Gal. 2: 8, the writer omits from wepitouns to mepitopuns : 
“circumcision [for he that wrought effectually in Peter to the 
apostleship of the circumctsion] &c. 

In Fno. 16 : 75, he omits from vyurv to vary ; unto you. [All 
things that the Father hath are mine; therefore, said I, that he 
shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.] 

And in the following seventeenth verse he omits from yuixpor 
to ximpov. A little while [and ye shall not see me; and again, 
a little while] &c. 

Let this suffice as illustrations of a carelessness that one 
would hardly expect in transcribers of the Divine Word inanage 
when copies of the Scriptures were so rare and costly. And if it 
be true, as Tischendorf conjectures, that this is one of the fifty 
copies that Eusebius was ordered by the Emperor Constantine 
to have prepared in Alexandria for public use in the principal 
churches of his realm, our wonder is only enhanced in view of 
this fact. 

We meet, however, with other peculiarities also, that cannot 
be ascribed to negligence or accident, but must be accounted 
for in some other way. Such, for instance is the unauthorized 


INTRODUCTION OF SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 


In Luke 4 : 39, where the undoubted original reading is .5- 
EPXONTAI, our Codex reads FIWAKOIOYZIN AITO. 
Such phenomena as this Tischendorf seems to regard as “ob- 
vious blunders,” as he “passes them over in silence” in his best 
edition of the New Testament. But it is well to know and re- 
member the fact that such variations frequently occur, and they 
militate somewhat against the theory of Tischendorf that the 
writers of our Codex were mere slavish copyists, and but little 
acquainted with the genius of the Greek language. 

Take a few more specimens : 

In Lk. 2: 21, the Codex reads AeySev for xAnSev. 

In Lk. 5 : 32, it reads aoefers for auapt@douvs. 

In Acts 7 : 35, it reads dimaornv for Autp@riyr. 

In Rev. 16: 17 it reads ore for efdopos. 
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In Matt. 27 : 15, it reads waparovvro for nSedov. 

These surely are neither careless nor accidental variations, 
and they are distinct peculiarities of our Codex, for which with 
the light we now have we must hold it solely responsible. 

But, beyond all this, we find the Codex inserting terms that 
are not even mere synonyms, but 


CHANGES WITHOUT ASSIGNABLE CAUSE. 


In Rev. 10: 1, we have OPIE= instead of PIX, 7. e. the angel 
had “hair” about his head, instead of what John really saw, viz. 
“a rainbow”! All that Tischendorf has to say about this is: 
“C4 correxit JP/,” 7. e. the third corrector supplied the proper 
word. We are left to form our own opinion of the original 
copyist who could make a mistake like that. Reader, what is 
yours ? 

In Acts 7 : 8, the Codex asserts that Abraham circumcised 
Isaac on the “seventh” day; efdoun, instead of the original 
text oydon, “the eighth.” 

In John 19: 13, the Codex has /oAyoSa instead of af- 
BaSa. 

In Jn. 18: 38 it reads rzs eorzv 7 adaSera, instead of TI &c., 
2. €. “who is truth ?” for “what is truth ?” 

In Jas. 5 : 10, the Codex reads xalonayaSias for xanona- 
Sias. 

Nor can we suggest any kind of explanation for such 


GLARING MISTAKES 


as the following. In Luke 1 : 26 we read Jovdaias for Tadi- 
Aazas, where the Codex makes Nazareth a city of Judea! 

In Acts 3: 13 we read ITATEPA for ITAI4 A: “the God of 
our fathers hath glorified his father Jesus.” And this inexcusa- 
ble blunder stood uncorrected, according to Tischendorf, until 
the twelfth century, z. e. for eight hundred years! ‘‘i, demum, 
ut videtur, I7AI4A.” 

In Matt. 4 : 12, we read axovoas de Iwavvns ort mapedoSn 
avexyw@pnoe, i. e. John, having heard that he [viz. Christ, the 
immediate antecedent] was cast into prison, departed, &c.! 
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Upon this passage Tischendorf remarks: A ante lwavvns trans- 
posuit ; item A, qui o7z ab A scripto spiritum imposuit. 
We meet, occasionally, with very singular 


CLERICAL BLUNDERS. 


An interesting instance of this kind we notice in Mr. 9: 47. 
The writer reached the end of the page, and before turning it 
over, in writing the last line, found he had room for two letters 
of another word. We here give the last line as it stands in the 
original text: 

MONFIZTHNZO 
and the first on the next page 
SIALANTOYOrHsr 

Now here we have the singular nondescript 7.0 2L1IIAN, 
which is neither Greek nor any thing else. And how are we 
to account for it? The scribe read the verse: “It is better for 
thee to enter into the ingdom of God with one eye, than hav- 
ing two eyes to be cast into hell fire.” Coming to write the 
phrase kingdom of God, Paoiletav tov Meov, he seems to 
have thought of the synonym @wnv aiwviar, eternal life, and 
so began to write that, viz. ZO instead of BA. But, having 
turned his page, and taken another look at his copy, he saw the 
rest of the word £ivgdom, and wrote it accordingly, leaving the 
phenomenon Gwoidiav. Can any one suggest a better expla- 
nation ? 

The reader may notice here, in the lines above given, the 
itacism of / for kJ in the word faoiAéiav, and the contrac- 
tion OF for Geov. 

As simple clerical blunders we can perhaps best account for 
such slips as the following: Mt. 6:1, dooemvvnyv for dixai0cv- 
vynv ; though Tischendorf calls this a remarkable passage, and 
the common text reads fAenpoovrvny. Lk. 3 : 32, Badds for 
Booé ; and verse 33 Adau for Ayivadaf. Acts 16: 15, vuas 
for éuas; and she constrained you, for ws. And this inter- 
change of the first and second person plural, in all its cases, 
occurs with painful frequency, in every instance, of course, 
perverting the sense of the passage. Rev. 2:22, »adq@ for 
Barw. Rom. 5:7, moyis for wodis. 1 Cor. 8:7, eoriv for 
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egSiovoiv. Lk. 1: 19, éAeos for ovoua. Acts 25 : 20, «pr- 
veoSar for mopevesSai; here apparently anticipating the 
former word which occurs properly at the end of the verse. A 
similar anticipation of zva@ xa 2a occurs in 2 Jn. 6. Acts 27: 
34, tapana for mapanad@. Acts 17:15, xaSionavtes for 
naSiaravovres. Lk. 15: 13, the substitution of @:5 ywpav 
uaxpav for @@v acwT@s; the former phrase having been 
written two lines above. The correct words were afterwards 
placed in the margin. 1 Pet. 2:5 AzSos ovres, which makes 
no sense, instead of ArSo: @@vres, “living stones”; and verse 
21, aweSaveyv for emaSev. 2 Pet. 1: 3 rov Geov nai is added, 
and in 2:9 wemvudanicyevos is omitted. 2 Pet. 3:12, “az 
omevdovtas is omitted. Acts 2:21, the entire verse is omitted 
by our Codex alone, without any assignable reason, and Rom. 
11: 30 in like manner. Int Pet. 4: 5 the scribe omitted oz 
anod@oovetv hoyov; and in Acts 26:13 he writes xaTnv 
for xata tyv. In Mr. 4: 28, he omits e:ta orayvy, “then the 
ear.” In Lk. 21: 8, he omits 0 xa1pos nyyine uy, changing a 
prohibition into a command, by making the verse read: “Take 
heed that ye be not deceived: for many shall come in my name, 
saying I am Christ, [—] go ye therefore after them.” In Jn. 
16:1 he omits WH: “These things have I spoken unto you, 
that ye should [ ] be offended. And in verse 9 of the same 
chapter he omits (T°: “Of sin because they believe [ ] on me.” 

In the face of such blunders as these one does not so much 
wonder at Tischendorf’s judgment concerning these scribes, as 
being mere slavish copyists, paying no heed to the sense of what 
they were transcribing. 

But let us now take a few illustrations of their carelessness as 
shown by their frequent insertion of 


REDUNDANT LETTERS, PHRASES, &C. 
In Lk.2:7 and 12: EJIN for EN. Mt. 4:7, MOI is redun- 
dant. 
In Rev. 20: 1, adAvoeeciv for aAvoryr. 


In 2 Pet. 2: 18, uaSyraiorntos for paroirytros. 


VoL. X. No. t. 22 
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I Pet. 4: 2, SeAnuati avSpwrSeov for SeAnuati Oeov. 2 
Jn. 3, avrov is redundant. 

2 Cor. 3:18: mwetapopyopmovpueSa instead of uetapoppov- 
ueSa. Heb. 31 : 21, ATO is redundant. 

The letter J/ is frequently inserted before Y; as in Jn. 2: 8, 
mpoownoAnugia, for ppoownoAngia. 

Mt. 10: 41, Anuyere for Anpiperar. 

Rom. 13 : 2, Anybovrai for Ampovrai. 

This usually regarded as an Alexandrianism. 

And we meet also with 


FREQUENT CARELESS REITERATIONS. 


2 Pet. 2: 19, eAevSepiay is repeated. 

Rev. 2: 10. After GaAAezv there is a redundant fadzyv. 

Rev. 4 : 8, ayzos is here written three times, as in most other 
MSS., and then it is written five times more! The last five 
were subsequently marked as redundant. 

Rev. 7: 13: es Twv mpeofutepw@y is written twice. 

Acts 1: 14: o“ofvuuador is repeated. 

Lk. 24:17: a@AAnAovoedous, and in verse 28, mopporepw- 
TEPG. 

Lk. 21 : 30: the Codex repeats yerywonere. 

Sometimes clauses and even entire sentences are carelessly 
repeated ; as in 

Lk. 21 : 23, the clause ev exervais tais nuepais is written 
twice. 

In 1 Thess. 2 : 13, 14 twenty-six words are distinctly written 
the second time; just as though the scribe had ceased writing 
at &€xAnoidv tod Seov in verse 14, when he resumed his work 
his eye fell upon ro Geo in verse 13, and he deliberately wrote 
a second time as follows: ede&acGe ov Aoyov avOpwaw adra 
naSas eotiv adnSas Aoyor Séov, os nat evepyettai ev VY 
TOUS MLGTEVOLY. DUELS yap wLunTat eyevnSyTe, adelq—ol, Tw@V 
éexuAnoiwv tov Seov. A later hand has bracketed these words. 

In Eph. 6 : 3, Lk. 17 : 16, and Heb. 4:9, we notice the same 
careless rewriting of an entire verse. 

Our Codex shares with some other ancient manuscripts in 
exhibiting numerous instances of so-called 
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ITACISMS. 


By these is meant: “the confusion of certain vowels or diph- 
thongs having nearly the same sound.” Thus we read in 

Jn. 6: 53, PALETAI for @AT'HTE, a double itacism. 

2 Pet. 1: 14, TAXEINH for TAXINH. 

Jn. 16: 15, MEIKPON for MIKPON. 

Phil. 1: 12, VEINOSKIN for PINQSKEIN. 

The very singular reading in Lk. 8 : 29 may perhaps be ac- 
counted for in this way, 7. ¢. a careless interchange of cognate 
vowels. The Codex reads, JJAIJE2, “boys,” for TE 4AI2, 
“fetters,” with which the man possessed of devils was bound. 
In such instances as this the exchange of vowels seriously affects 
the sense, but in most cases they are nothing more than a proof 
of a loose mode of orthography arising from a vicious pronun- 
ciation.” —Scrivener’s Introd., p. 10. 


CORRECTIONS AND MARGINAL ADDITIONS. 


The most of these, inserted by the hand of the original cor- 
rector, are manifest improvements of the text as originally writ- 
ten, 2. ¢. they correct the easily recognizable blunders made by 
the copyist ; whilst those inserted in the cramped and ungrace- 
ful hand of the later correctors are often changes for the worse ; 
as, for instance, the insertion of O2, with the sign of contrac- 
tion, between the lines, and above the original (> of the text, 
in 1 Tim. 3: 16. 

All of the earliest corrections and marginal notes are in uncial 
letters, z. e. similar in shape to those of the text, though fre- 
quently smaller and sometimes beautifully minute; but some 
were added after the uncial characters were no longer in use, 
and some even in comparatively rude Arabic characters by the 
monks of St. Catharine at a still later day. Let us mention a 
few of the most interesting ones. 

Eph. 1:1: Here the words ENI.®E 20 are placed in the 
margin, the original text showing no trace of them ; thus throw- 
ing the weight of this venerable testimony in favor of the cir- 
cular character of the epistle, as intended for the common use 
of the churches in Proconsular Asia, rather than as meant for 
one of them alone. At the same time it seems equally plain 
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that the insertion of the specific address was made at a very 
early date. And we have also good reason to believe that 
copies of the same epistle were in circulation, as early as the 
second century, addressed to the church in Laodicea. 

Lk. 2: 14: Here is a passage that has no doubt greatly per- 
plexed our Revision Committees. Did the angels sing : 

“Glory to God on high, 
Peace on earth, and 
Good-will to men ?” 

Or, did they sing: 

“Glory to God on high, and 
Peace on earth to men of good-will ?” 

Quite a difference! What a recasting of Christmas sermons, 
if the latter reading be correct! And it all depends upon a sin- 
gle letter. In our Codex the word 4 LAUK/4z ends with the 
sign of the genitive case, and such must have been the reading, 
too, of the very ancient manuscripts (older, perhaps, than the 
one from which our Codex was copied) that were followed by 
the Latin version in its hominibus bonae voluntatis. Now, some 
corrector has marked in our Codex this last letter as superflu- 
ous. How much we would like to know how old is the single 
point placed over that letter! It is but a point, indeed, but if 
we were sure that it was placed there by the original corrector, 
it would testify to the absence of the letter in the exemplar 
from which our Codex was copied. Here even Tischendorf’s 
acumen is of no account. We cannot tell how long this Codex 
bore unchallenged testimony to the reading: “to men of good 
will.” However much we may regret it, we must quote the 
original testimony here as against the three-fold stanza of the 
angels’ song. And the shock to our early associations is not 
the worst of it. How completely the introduction of this single 
letter shrivels the sentiment of the celestial message! It is no 
longer a congratulation to mankind ; it is a message ¢o a select 
few—the men of [God’s?] good-will. How much depends 
sometimes upon a single letter! Will our revisionists follow 
this letter and forbid us hereafter to sing: “(Good-will to men’’? 

1 Cor. 13 : 1-3: Here the original writer at first omitted all 
between the words WHE Xis and MHEA«s:, 2. ¢. “1 am become 
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as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity.” But he must have discov- 
ered his mistake before he wrote the general heading at the top 
of the page, for he placed this omitted passage upon the wide 
margin above the third column, and thus had to crowd aside 
the running title, written subsequently. It is extremely inter- 
esting thus to follow up these ancient finger-marks and see just 
how those old Egyptian calligraphists made mistakes and then 
corrected them. 

Mt. 8:29. This was at first written o de nuas amoleoat 
apo xaipov. A corrector has marked the word azoAécai as 
erroneous and added in the margin facavioai nuas. This, so 
far as the mere preference for the synonym is concerned, is of 
little importance ; we mention it as an instance of carelessness 
even in one undertaking to correct the text, for he writes a re- 
dundant HMA. 

In the case above-mentioned, 1 Tim. 3 : 16, the insertion of 
ZX between the lines, just above the original O2, was made, 
in the opinion of Tischendorf, as late as the twelfth century, by 
the fifth corrector. 

We have now presented a few specimens of the various kinds 
of divergencies between the received text of the New Testament 
and the recently discovered ancient Codex. We selected them 
from upwards of seven hundred that we noted down whilst col- 
lating these copies for another purpose. That there should be 
sO many cannot fail to excite surprise, and perhaps also a feel- 
ing of disappointment, a sudden revulsion from the admiration 
for, and confidence in the venerable document, that we have 
been hearing so highly lauded by its discoverer and other able 
and judicious critics of the sacred text. 

But we will do well here, as everywhere else, to be careful 
that we do not rush from one extreme to the other. Sit modus 
in rebus. Let us understand and remember, first of all, that in 
a considerable number of the differences between these texts, 
credit and not disparagement is due to the Sinai Codex. In 
very many Cases it presents the true, original reading, abun- 
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dantly endorsed by other ancient and trustworthy witnesses, 
and the error lies in the commonly received text. It is particu- 
larly gratifying, too, that this remark applies with special force 
to some of the most important differences that we find between 
them. And it is this fact, more than any other, that gives such 
extraordinary value to this manuscript. 

Then we must bear in mind too that, in by far the largest 
number of divergent passages, where the mistake ts in the Codex, 
it is nothing more than an easily recognizable clerical oversight, 
equivalent to the typographical errors that often disfigure the 
modern printed page; and, moreover, that we have good reason 
to believe that these faults were discovered and carefully cor- 
rected before the document left the hands of the original tran- 
scribers. Most frequently, indeed, they were of such a nature 
that the sense of the passage in which they occurred was not at 
all affected by them, or, at least, to so slight a degree that it is 
often not possible to indicate the difference in idiomatic English. 

Further; whilst we have seen that the transcribers do some- 
times appear to have arbitrarily employed words synonymous 
with those which a// the other ancient witnesses testify to have 
been used by the original writers, thus taking an unwarrantable 
liberty with the text that was before them, yet their ordinary 
style of copying shows plainly enough that they, as a general 
rule, simply and faithfully, not to say mechanically, perpetuated 
the text current in their day, without stopping to reflect upon its 
meaning or intentionally attempting in any way to modify it. 

And how thankful we should be for the providential care that 
has preserved for our use, amid the ravages of so many cen- 
turies, not only this inestimable treasure, but so many others, 
also, of almost equal antiquity and value, many of which have 
only recently been brought to light; and which, by their manz- 
Sold yet essentially harmonious testimony, have made it possible 
for us to restore the whole of the sacred text (with the excep- 
tion of a very few comparatively unimportant disputed readings) 
to its original integrity ! 

Nor do we at all despair of there being discovered, amid the 
ancient literary treasures that are still hidden away in lonely 
oriental monastaries, or perhaps were buried out of the sight of 
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ancient heathen persecutors, even still more valuable copies of 
the sacred text than those brought to light by the indefatigable 
Tischendorf. 

O that the mantle of that prince of explorers in this depart- 
ment may yet fall, if indeed it has not already fallen, upon some 
rising, youthful genius, inspiring him with a no less lofty en- 
thusiasm, and urging him to an equally devout and diligent and 
successful cultivation of this rich and attractive field, the Text- 
ual Criticism of the Holy Scriptures ! 


ARTICLE II. 


THE GROWTH OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


By Rev. H. C. Hottoway, A. M., Newville, Pa. 


All life is a mystery. That it always and universally exists, 
can scarcely be doubted; but to tell waz it is in its manifold 
developments in the kingdom of Nature and of Grace is quite 
another matter. Prof. Grindow says: “Life in its proper, 
generic sense is the name of the sustaining principle by which 
everything out of the Creator subsists, whether worlds, metals, 
minerals, trees, animals, mankind, angels, or devils, together 
with all thought and feeting.”* According to this, nothing is 
absolutely lifeless. “The life which works in your organized 
frame,” said Laon, “is but an exalted condition of the power 
which occasions the accretion of particles into this crystalline 
mass. The quickening force of nature through every form 
being the same.”+ “The characteristic,” says a well known 
writer, “which, manifested ina high degree, we call Life, is a 
characteristic manifested only in a lower degree by so-called in- 
animate objects.”{ Oecrsted, Hufeland, Humboldt, Coleridge, 
in his “Theory of Life,” Arnold Guyot, in “The Earth and Man,” 
and many others have written learnedly and at great length on 





* Life: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena, pp. 13, 14. 
+ Panthea: or the Spirit of Nature, by Robert Hunt, p. 50, 1849. 
t Herbert Spencer, Westminster Review, 1852, p. 472. 
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the subject; yet in their attempt at a definition of Life, what 
have they done toward explaining it? When Bichet defines it 
as “The sum of the functions by which death is resisted,” what 
is it, as Coleridge well asks, “but a circuitous way of saying 
that life consists in being able to live ?” 

As little to the purpose is Dr. Fletcher, when he says that 
“Life consists in the sum of the characteristic actions of or- 
ganized beings, performed in virtue of specific stimuli;” or 
Richerand, when he tells us that “Life consists in the aggregate 
of those phenomena which manifest themselves in succession 
for a limited time in organized beings.” In all these attempted 
definitions, we are told many things that are both true and 
beautiful, but they do not exf/ain anything ; they rather deal 
with the phenomena of life. They are no definitions really, 
merely statements of certain signs of life. They do not tell us 
what life is. Impenetrable mystery still veils it; and no phi- 
losophy will ever be able to explain it; its essence is undiscov- 
erable in the “sunless chambers of an exclusively secular phi- 
losophy.” Yet in whatever spot we see it, whether at our feet 
or in the planet, or in the remotest star, we may be sure that 
life is there,—life physical to enjoy its beauties—life moral to 
worship its Maker—life intellectual to proclaim His wisdom and 
power. 

And now passing from the physical, into the realm of spirit- 
ual life, what confronts us here but much that is mysterious ? 
Here, too, are depths not fathomed by the most enlightened 
wisdom. The period of its commencement, the manner of its 
manifestation, the stage of its progress, may be marked and 
understood, but when we have comprehended its qualities and 
nature, as far as possible, there is left an unknown residuum 
of spiritual facts defying analysis. What, after all, is that 
which we call Sprrirvat Lire, as distinguished from the other 
phases of intellectual and emotional, practical, and moral life, 
belonging to us as human beings? We know, in many par- 
ticulars, its qualities, but what is it essentially? Is it, properly 
speaking, any new power communicated to us by divine grace, 
or is it merely a new disposition—a new bias to the human 
mind? And as to its origin, when, and how, does it begin 
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in the soul? What is precisely the action of truth upon the 
minds of men? What part, or what condition of the mind 
does it touch first? Where does the life-giving process com- 
mence ; with the affections or with the understanding? What 
is the agency of the Holy Spirit as “distinguishable in thought 
from the instrumentality of divine truth ?” 

These and similar questions have received much attention, 
and occasioned much discussion in the theological world; and 
they are referred to now, not for the purpose of suggesting a 
solution, but simply in order to show that when we come to 
think deeply and closely of that which underlies the phenomena 
of religious consciousness and character, much presents itself 
which awakens perplexing inquiry, hesitation and a sense of 
ignorance. In view of this fact, there are now, as there always 
have been, those who hastily assume the unreality of the whole 
subject. That we encounter apparent and real difficulties is 
very evident, but that is very far from disproving the existence 
of a glorious fact. Those who believe, “and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift,” (Heb. 5 : 4) who are conscious of spiritual life, 
who can say from deep conviction, like St. Paul, “By the grace 
of God I am what I am,” (1 Cor. 15: 10), can neyer be affected 
by the skepticism of other people about what they have never 
experienced themselves, any more than we, who can use our 
eyes, could be disturbed by doubts as to the reality of human 
vision, suggested by a blind man, on having doubtful disputa- 
tions respecting optic nerves, laws of light, or theories of color. 
The common sense answer in the gospel, given from experience, 
“One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see,” (John 
9 : 25) is the truest philosophy, the most unanswerable logic, 
and suffices to dispose of a good many difficulties, suggested by 
those who stand outside the circle of spiritual life. 

But what now suggests itself is, that whatever mysterious- 
ness may attach to what we call “the life of God in the soul of 
man,” is only analogous to the mysteriousness which clings to 
life in all gradations of the ascending scale, from the lowest to 
the highest, from the meanest plant to the life of the noblest 
angel. Our Lord’s parable of the seed growing, teaches us the 

Voit. X. No. 1. 23 
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mysteriousness of life in its lower form: “So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how,” (Mark 4: 26, 27). That the 
mystery of spiritual life in the soul is equally great is not de- 
nied. The word of God puts it before us as such: “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit,” (John 3: 8). “And with- 
out controversy, great is the mystery of godliness,” (1 Tim. 3 : 
16). But the mystery here is not any greater than that which 
is known to exist in vegetable life, in its incipient and success- 
ive stages. The wonder which lies in the one, lies also in the 
other, and if there is a disposition to doubt the one, because of 
its mysteriousness, the same ground exists for disbelieving the 
other also. But what man is there who would doubt the exist- 
ence of life in the vegetable world? And yet he can no more 
see that life, than the life that exists in the spiritual world. In 
the one case he judges and concludes from the fruits, and so in 
the other, for “by their fruits ye shall know them,” (Matt. 7 : 20); 
know them as possessed of spiritual life. The wonder which 
lies close to the lowest round of Nature’s ladder, is but a sample 
of the wonder bound to its topmost step. God’s works are but 
partially, can be but partially, seen by man. “Lo these are 
parts of His ways; how little a portion is heard of Him,” (Job 
26:14). The mystery of life, then, from end to end, in “the 
blade” of corn and in the soul, on earth and in heaven, is a divine 
mystery. In conspicuous light, does the divinity of the wonder 
appear in the origin and progress of true religion! Truly “the 
finger of God” is here. But the divine aspect of the mystery 
does not diminish it; rather it enhances it. Seeing so much of 
God in regenerated and spiritual life, we find, indeed, the mys- 
tery shifted, but that is all. It is lifted and placed like a sealed 
book, on a higher shelf; it is far from being on that account 
more easily reached. But a wise man, as in things natural, so in 
things spiritual, will be content to walk amidst the twilight, per- 
haps amidst the deepening gloom of mystery. He knows that 
nature is a system imperfectly understood, and he is, therefore, 
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prepared to find that the grace of God in the soul, is a method 
of divine operation and also imperfectly understood ; but that 
will not hinder him from regarding it what it is, a blessed real- 
ity, and acting upon it just as confidently as he would, if he 
understood everything belonging to it from first to last. So far 
as he has to “walk by faith not by sight,” (2 Cor. 5 : 7), he sets 
his feet as firmly on the ground as he might if he saw distinctly 
every inch of pathway which he is to tread. It is, then, not an 
unwarranted assumption to say that spiritual life has existence 
in the soul that has been brought under the influence of divine 
grace. This cannot be fairly doubted any more than the exist- 
ence of physical or animal life in the worlds around us. The 
mysterious aspect of the case, does in no way militate against 
this eternal fact, for a mystery is not a thing contrary to reason 
nor utterly unknown as to its existence, but a matter of which 
we have clear evidence that it does exist, only the nature or mode 
of it is incomprehensible. 

When, then, does this spiritual life begin? We are well 
aware that we now enter upon a much disputed theological 
question,—one that has elicited much controversy, and which 
we cannot hope to settle for all who have thought and written 
upon the subject. And here, as in the process of Nature, we 
can only speak of facts; the mode we must submit to infinite 
wisdom and power. 

We say, then, this spiritual life in the soul begins with bap- 
tism. We refer now more specially to the baptism of infants ; 
for there is a difference. Schmidt, in his Doctrinal Theology, 
says: “The immediate design of baptism is, finally, to work 
saving grace in man. But, as also the word of God has the 
like effect, baptism is intended to produce this result only in 
such cases in which it is applied to human beings at an earlier 
period than the word; this is the case with infants who are not 
yet susceptible to the preaching of the gospel. But in adults who, 
with their already developed reason, can understand the preach- 
ing of the gospel, the word has precedence, and produces its 
results defore the sacrament,”* (the Sacrament of Baptism). 





* Doctrinal Theology, p. 554. 
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Gerhard says: “When, therefore, they are baptized, who have 
already been regenerated through the word, as a spiritual seed, 
they have no need of regeneration through baptism, but in them 
baptism is a confirmation and sealing of regeneration.” 

What, then, is baptism? It is not simply water, (1 Pet. 3 : 
21; John 3:5; Matt.3:11; Acts 10:47; 2 Kings 5 : 9-14), but 
it is the water comprehended in God’s command, (Acts 2 : 38; 
10: 48; 22: 16), and connected with God’s word, (1 Pet. 1: 23; 
Ezek. 36: 25, 26; Rom. 10:17). What gifts or benefits does 
baptism convey? It worketh forgiveness of sins (Acts 2 : 38; 
Eph. 5 : 25, 26; Col. 2: 11-13; Zech. 13:1; 1 John 1:7; 1 
Cor.6: 11; Rom. 8:1), delivers from death (Rom. 6: 4, 5; 
John 11: 25, 26; Hos. 13:14; 1 Cor. 15:55, 56), and the 
devil (Col. 1 : 12-14; Rev. 12: 10, 11; 1 Pet. 5:8,9; Eph.6: 
13; 1 John 3 : 8), and confers everlasting salvation (Rom. 8 : 17; 
Tit. 3: 5; 1 Pet. 3: 21), on all who believe (Heb. 11 : 6; Gal. 
3: 26,27; Acts 8:37; Rom. 8: 8-14), as the word and promise 
of God declare,* (1 Thess. 2:13; 2 Pet. 1:4). Baptism is, 
therefore, more than a mere outward form or pledge of recep- 
- tion into the visible Church of Christ. It is also an internal 
operation. It is a means of regeneration. Through this means 
grace is offered. It is, therefore, more than a mere empty sign. 
It is something real, as all things which God gives are real. We 
are not saved by shadows or empty signs. If Christ had in- 
tended to give us only shadows or figures, he would have 
brought us again back into Judaism. We, however, have the 
Substance, hence there must be united with baptism an effica- 
cious, real work of an internal nature. The work accomplished 
is as real as the means used are real. If not, what good can 
come from baptism ? The New Testament Scriptures dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally declare baptism to be a means of 
man’s moral renovation. Jesus said to Nicodemus, “Verily, 
verily, | say unto thee, except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” (John 3 : 
5). In Titus 3:5, Paul, speaking of God our Saviour, says: 
“He saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 





* Luther’s Smaller Catechism, Iv. 
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the Holy Ghost.” Here the subject is the same as in John 3: 5, 
the new birth or regeneration. Paul here, writing to Titus, views 
the question of our salvation in an objective sense, that is, not 
with respect to man’s own preparedness for salvation, but with 
regard to the means which God himself chooses to employ in 
producing this preparedness. He accordingly says: “God our 
Saviour saved us by the washing of regeneration,” &c. Here, 
then, he specifies the means which God adopts in regenerating 
man, or in infusing spiritual life into the soul, and in subse- 
quently justifying the sinner and granting him the inheritance 
of eternal life (Titus 3:7); for regeneration or spiritual life 
as necessarily precedes justification and sanctification, as the ac- 
tual, natural birth precedes the child’s education. See also 
Rom. 6: 3,4; Col. 2: 12,13; 1 Cor.6:11. If these, andthe 
foregoing passages of the divine word mean anything, they 
mean that baptism is one of the divinely appointed means in 
the divine plan for the regeneration of man; and that in bap- 
tism the germ of spiritual life is inserted, and it is a divine act 
or operation, susceptible of a glorious subsequent development 
revealed in the Christian’s sanctification. 

The Augsburg Confession says, (Art. 1x.): “That grace is 
offered through baptism.” Gerhard, that prince of theologians, 
says: “By baptism we are regenerated ; it is the washing of re- 
generation (John 3: 5), reception into the covenant of grace, 
(1 Pet. 3: 21), adoption as the sons of God (Gal. 3 : 26), the 
putting on of Christ (Gal. 3 : 27), deliverance from the power 
of Satan, and the possession of eternal life,” (Col. 1 : 13, 14; 
Mark 16: 16). 

Hollazius: “The primary design of baptism is the offering, 
application, conferring, and sealing of evangelical grace.” 

Chemnitz: “There is no doubt that through the washing of 
water by the word, Christ operates by his Spirit in children who 
are baptized, and causes their reception into the kingdom of 
God, although we do not understand in what manner this is 
done.” 

We can do no better than quote the words of Prof. Worley 
here: “The Church does not teach, and never has taught, that 
baptism is regeneration; but she does teach, and in accordance 
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with the word of God must teach, that through baptism grace 
is offered, and that in all those who allow the work of grace to 
commence and grow in their hearts, not resisting the Holy 
Spirit in baptism, but in humble trust to God’s promise affixed 
unto baptism, allowing him to renew, transform and sanctify the 
heart, it is a means of God unto regeneration and the new birth 
of the Spirit, and secures in these the forgiveness of sin, life, 
and salvation.”’* 

It would seem then, from the word of God, and the accepted 
faith of the Church, that spiritual life begins with baptism. It 
is the insertion of the germ of spiritual life, accomplished, as 
the Saviour teaches Nicodemus, by “water and the Spirit.” 
Like the life of the body at the first birth, spiritual life must 
have a beginning, and that beginning occurs in baptism as the 
second birth. That some adults, by actual impenitence, hypoc- 
risy and obstinacy, deprive themselves of the salutary efficacy 
of baptism, we freely admit,” (Gerhard). But baptism is not 
the awakening of a life that previously existed, but a new life 
implanted. Reason does not seem to be against Scripture in 
this view, for it would seem fair to suppose that if the child’s 
soul is capable of receiving impressions from sin, it would be 
equally capable of receiving impressions from grace, and even 
more so when we remember that it is the will of God that all 
should be saved. “Where sin hath abounded grace did much 
more abound,” (Rom. 5 : 20). 

Being assured, then, that spiritual life has existence in the 
soul, and having ascertained its origin, the next point that claims 
our attention is, its growth. 

Between life and growth there is an intimate connection. 
They are found together in all living things. The plants grow, 
and the animals; and there is a growth of mind as well as of 
body. Growth is something that pertains to all true life, phys- 
ical, intellectual and spiritual. The first chapter of Genesis de- 
scribes the era of creation, when man appeared at once in the 
completeness of his beauty, strength and grace of his glorious 
manhood. The idea conveyed with regard to plants is, that 





* Evangelical Review, Vol. XVIII., pp. 49, 50. 
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they were created perfect, (Gen. 1: 12). The creative era has 
long since passed away. From that period until now, has been 
an era of development. Nature, providence, man, society, civ- 
ilization, the Church, and the economy of grace, all have been, 
and are, subjects and examples of development. There is, in- 
deed, a sense in which it may, and ought to be said, that the 
first moment of spiritual life in the soul is a period of creation ; 
for, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” (2 Cor. 5 : 
17). Again, St. Paul declares, “We are created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works,” (Eph. 2:10). A supernatural, instantaneous 
change then takes place; as when God said in the first creation, 
“Let there be light; and there was light,” (Gen. 1 : 3). The 
Divine Spirit then communicates that which is the germ of our 
whole subsequent spiritual life, but ever after, the process is one 
of growth. Thus, then, spiritual life in the soul is to be re- 
garded as a growth; like the growth of grain in the field, or 
like the growth of knowledge. Indeed, the fundamental law of 
religion is growth—progress. This is what Christ teaches in 
regard to his kingdom when, referring to the course of Nature, 
he says: “First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear,” (Mark 4: 28). So after, “as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground—and the seed should spring and grow 
up’”—the germ of spiritual life has been inserted in the soul 
through baptism, it is developed and matured by the teachings 
of the word, according to St. Peter: “As new born babes de- 
sire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 
The efficacy of baptism does not cease at the moment succeed- 
ing its administration, but is regularly maintained. The life of 
the Christian is, as Luther so happily expresses it, always “im 
Werden und nicht im Sein,” that is, he grows in grace contin- 
ually, but still like the Apostle, he can always say: “Not as 
though I had already attained, either were already perfect,” &c. 
(Phil. 3 : 12-14). The beginning and the first stages of relig- 
ious life in the soul are always feeble, like that of the tender 
plant or blade of grass when it first springs up, or like that of 
the new-born babe; but from this small beginning it may grow 
till it attains a fulness and maturity that are fitly symbolized in 
“the full corn,” ripened in the ear, or the full grown man in 
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Christ. Maximum from minimum is divine law. In the para- 
bles of the mustard seed (Matt. 13 : 31), the leaven (v. 33), and 
of the seed growing, Christ discloses the laws of His kingdom. 
“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear,” 
(Mark 4: 28). 

The blade is a thing of promise. Look at its thin, springing, 
graceful leaf of softest green, how it folds up within itself latent 
beauty and power! Though slender and frail, what capabilities 
of endurance and growth it has; how it will bear rain, frost, nipping 
winds, and sultry heat ; how, by that which would seem one mo- 
ment to threaten its life, will it be nourished the next; what a 
strength and persistency of life it possesses, so that it will make 
good its position, and hold its own, and climb up into the air ina 
manner most marvellous. And that flat single spire of grass will 
be found to be a sheath hiding within itself a swelling, expand- 
ing substance which will unfold into an organized form of life, 
most curious, wonderful and productive. And as you think of 
all this, think also of something else of which it is the type. “So 
is the kingdom of God.” What promise there is in the early 
life of grace! It may be very weak, its manifestations may be 
feeble in the extreme; but judge not of it by the present ap- 
pearances, but by its inward capabilities and powers. That 
seed in the soul is the seed of God. It may become strong 
and vigorous; and, in its latter end, although preserving its 
identity, only developing what was hidden in it from the begin- 
ning, may be as different from what it was at first, as the golden 
ear differs from the green blade. The piety of a man, just born 
again of the Spirit of God, may strike one as so frail, that the 
thought of what it may have to encounter produces the utmost 
fear. We sometimes tremble for new converts, as we see them 
exposed to the trials of the world—the snares of sense, the lusts 
of the flesh, and the subtlety of the devil. But if there be gen- 
uine grace coupled with honest purpose, a power is there suffi- 
cient to overcome all dangers; for what is the secret promise 
with regard to the life which thus begins—“first the blade?” Is 
it not a law of God—a divine principle or power? Not a some- 
thing in nature independent, but something in nature springing 
out of the first great cause, which is God, and by Him sus- 
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tained? And if the promise of life in the blade be not inde- 
pendent much less the promise of spiritual life, it rests upon the 
grace of God. The will and word of God, as disclosed in revela- 
tion, are our daily ground of hope as to the growth and increase 
and fruitfulness of religion in any soul. The mind of heaven alone 
must be our teacher and guide, or we will come utterly short of 
all good. 
The tnmaturity of the blade is as striking as the promise. 
That very promise supposes that the future is to be different 
from the present. The swelling of the ear—the ripeness of the 
full corn in the ear—bring out in vivid, effective contrast the im- 
maturity of the blade. So, as we think of the developments of 
piety to follow in the life of the young Christian, those very 
developments throw us back again uponthe thought of the 
infirmity and imperfection of the earlier stage of the Chris- 
tian life. Of course, at present, there is immaturity of knowl- 
edge, of judgment, of experience, even of faith and feeling. 
There are many things of a spiritual kind which can be 
learned only in process of time. In this respect, spiritual 
knowledge differs in no wise from any other kind of knowl- 
edge. Even the wondrous gifts of inspiration did not ena- 
ble the apostles, all at once to understand the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God. Even with the Holy Ghost for a Teacher, 
it took them years to learn, what they were enabled to teach. 
Truth beautifully opened upon them ; it fell as light from heaven 
into their souls, as they walked forward in the ways of God; 
and avery instructive and profitable course of study it is for 
the readers of the New Testament to arrange chronologically 
the sacred contents. and then to mark how, step by step, truth 
breaks on the vision of the inspired seers. And if in relation 
to dogmatic truth time is an essential condition of improve- 
ment, so in relation also to experimental and practical godliness 
time is indispensable for progress. We must pass through the 
stages of spiritual infancy and spiritual youth, before we can 
reach the maturity of spiritual manhood. We must, as spiritual 
children, acquire certain habits in order to the attainment of ease, 
and skill, and, so to speak, dexterity of practice as spiritual men. 
Vor. X. No.1. 24 
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Since the creation of Adam, the law of life has been growth 
through stages of immaturity to perfection, so far as that is at- 
tainable below; and the length of the period of immaturity is 
according to the worth and dignity of the nature concerned. 
The lowest ripens first; the highest last. So also is the 
stability and duration of life in proportion to the tardiness with 
which it comes to perfection. The gourd of Jonah springs up 
in a single night, but a single worm cuts it down in another 
night. Ina single season may the willow become something of 
a tree, while the oak on the hills requires an hundred years in 
order to become great, but w/ex grown, it is the eas, not the 
willow. Between the blade andthe ear in nature, there may be 
but a few months; between the blade and the ear in grace, 
there may be many years. Very expressive are the illustrations 
used in the sacred scriptures to set forth this truth. Our reli- 
gious course is likened to the rising and increasing light of the 
morning which shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day, (Prov. 4: 18). Weare said to be, at first, babes, then men 
in Christ. The kingdom of heaven in us at first is like leaven 
hid in meal “till the whole is leavened, (Matt. 13 : 33). The 
Christian virtues or graces, “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” (Gal. 5 : 22, 
23) are called the “fruits of the Spirit,” rich, ripe, and shaking 
“like Lebanon ;” and this growth of religious principle and 
character from its slender germ to its full maturity,—the chris- 
tian man, having become in heart and life thoroughly spirit- 
ualized, and really “meet to be partaker of the inheritance of 
the saints in light” (Col. 1 : 12), is the highest and best attain- 
ment possible for man on earth. After this nothing remains but 
to be gathered into the garner of the Lord. 

Beautifully have we this same truth of growth set forth in the 
life of our divine Lord on earth. Concerning him St. Luke 
(2: 40) says, “and the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him.” ail 
scripture coincides in telling us that the ripe perfection of his 
manhood was reached step by step. “It became Him for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons into glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
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through suffering,” (Heb. 2: 10). Of himself he says: “Behold 
I cast out devils, and do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected,” (Luke 13 : 32). “Though He 
were a Son, yet /earned He obedience,” (Heb. 5: 8.) Once more 
it is said, “Jesus tcreased,” (Luke 2: 52). The child, it is 
written, grew (Luke 1 : 80). “Two pregnant facts. He was a 
child, and a child that grew in heart, in intellect, in size, in grace, 
in favor with God. Not a man in child’s years. No hot-bed 
precocity marked the holiest of infancies. * * Gradually and 
gently He woke to consciousness of life and its manifold mean- 
ing ; found Himself in possession of a self; by degrees opened 
His eyes upon this outer world, and drank in its beauty. Early 
He felt the lily of the field discourse to Him of the Invisible 
Loveliness, and the ravens tell of God His Father. Gradually, 
and not at once, He embraced the sphere of human duties, and 
woke to His earthly relationships one by one—the Son, the 
Brother, the Citizen, the Master.” * This growth is often im- 
perceptible to the Christian himself and to others, and much less 
apparent in its later, than in its earlier stages. The growth of 
grain, like the movement of the earth round the sun, is imper- 
ceptible to our senses; but after a period of time has passed we 
can see that it has grown. The first year’s growth of an oak 
or elm is very striking to the senses; but after it has attained 
the size of some of our historical oaks, it may add still some- 
thing in bulk to its stately trunk, and spreading branches, and 
the change be not at all perceptible or striking. So, well grown 
Christians need not wonder if the signs or marks of religious 
improvement in grace, are not so manifest as at the beginning 
of their Christian life. God is as omnipotent in grace as in 
nature, for he is the author of both. Yet in grace, as in nature, 
growth may be very slow and even imperceptible. There are, 
no doubt true Christians, who are not conscious of making im- 
provement, ¢. ¢., they are not conscious of attaining the end 
which they seek but they are conscious of making endeavors, 
conscious of spiritual aspirations, self control, constant effort. 
“We do not get on, somehow,” they say; “we make no pro- 





* Robertson's Sermons, Vol. I., Series Second, pp. 216 217. 
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gress; wind and tide are against us; we are constantly driven 
back.” But, however discouraging in this respect their experi- 
ence may seem, they cannot but feel that they strive in the way 
of life. Faithfulness, not success, has the promise of reward, 
(Matt. 25: 21). For the believer’s comfort it ought to be suffi- 
cient that he is conscious he does thoughtfully, earnestly and 
perseveringly employ the means, although he cannot see that 
he is at present attaining the end. The husbandman has more 
to do with the sowing than the growing; with tilling the field 
and casting in the seed, than with the blade bearing the ear. 
The Christian has more to do with trying to improve, than with 
actual improvement,—with honestly using the means, than with 
triumphantly reaching the end. His notion of actual improve- 
ment may be entirely at variance with the divine idea of it. He 
may want peace, comfort, joy; God may see that conflict, 
trouble, and disappointment may be better for him. The truth 
is, Christians often improve when they think they do not. They 
fancy they are growing worse, simply because they see their 
infirmities and defects more, which in itself is an advantage ; for 
if they strive to overcome these evils, they increase in humility, 
repentance and trust. And when following after some specific 
grace—faith, patience, forgiveness, purity, or the like, perhaps 
the believer imagines that his movements are backwards, not 
forwards, yet, though it so appears to him, it does not so appear 
to others, who may be better judges of him than he is of him- 
self. In rowing against the stream in tempestuous weather, the 
boatmen may be dispirited, as if not making headway at all; 
whereas, observers on the shore see that every pull is telling on 
the progress of the barque. The getting on of a boy at school 
may be more visible to his teacher, than to himself; so, many a 
Christian who takes most discouraging views of his own case, 
may be greatly improving in the sight of the blessed God and 
Father. 

Moreover, if we look at human nature, human circumstances, 
and human history, we see reasons why spiritual growth can 
not be dasty. The nature on which grace has to work is de- 
generate, wilfull, and of great obstinacy; the temptations which 
beset the child of God, are manifold; the situation in which he 
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finds himself in this present world, is, in many respects, most 
unfavorable. The soil is hard, sterile, full of thorns and briars, 
stony and wants depth. The resisting forces, natural and posi- 
tive, active and passive, are many and powerful. The first great 
change wrought in the soul by the truth and spirit of God, 
though a new creation, was but rudimentary. Much as may 
have been attained more remains to be attained. As St. 
Paul declares, “Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus,” (Phil. 2 : 
12). “The ear” comes not at once, “first the blade,” then the 
bringing of things into place and form, “the ear,” and the fill- 
ing out into perfection and ripeness, “the full corn in the Ar.” 

Very marked are the advantages of gradual advancement. 
We notice this as we watch the growth of a child up to the 
stage of manhood. It is a gliding by gentle movements, from 
point to point; an ever deepening hue of life. We are think- 
ing now of intellectual, moral progress, and we cannot but ob- 
serve what benefits and advantages arise from this in the experi- 
ence of mankind. Let us compare ourselves in this respect, 
with Adam, who, in unique, exceptional history, missed the 
successive stages of infancy and childhood and youth. He was 
a complete creation, fully developed when he came from the 
hand of his Maker. Have we not the advantage over him? 
Have we not the pleasant memories, an enrichment of mind, a 
breadth of sympathy, and an experience of many things which 
he could not have had? We have passed through a strengthe- 
ning and ripening process, the loss of which could be scarcely 
compensated for, by any miraculous inspiration of knowledge. 
As a tree includes all former growths in its last, as ring after ring 
of vegetable life in the heart of the oak engirdles all its pre- 
decessors, so man in his maturity contains within himself all 
the thoughts, feelings, and experiences which have arisen within 
him from his infancy upwards; and what treasures of knowl- 
edge and usefulness and of joy, as well as of sorrow, they prove, 
no one who reflects, can fail to discover. 

And so with spiritual life. We can, it is true, conceive of 
gracious operations in the soul being cut short by one wonder- 
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stroke of maturing energy,—the child in Christ being made at 
once a man, all intermediate experience superseded ; but we 
cannot conceive of this abridgment of the divine economy as 
otherwise than involving a loss to the character of him whose 
sanctification should be thus compendiously disposed of. Better, 
far, gradually to advance, and slowly, and by degrees, with time 
for reflection and digestion, to pick up knowledge ; far better to 
deepen in pious feeling from day to day, and to flourish in vir- 
tue, season after season. The advantages of gradual growth are 
seen in the strength and solidity it gives to the body or charac- 
ter. The growths of a single season in nature, like the willow, 
or the stalk of corn, pass suddenly away, not being able to 
wit@stand the blasts of winter and the searching cold. But the 
cedar or the oak, not content to drop a few slack fibres into the 
yielding loam, thrusts its sturdy wedge into the cloven rock and 
pushes far below the brush wood in search of stronger moor- 
ings; and so when the tempest comes down, it springs elastic 
to the hurricane on its buttress of subterrianeous boughs and 
amid all the veerings of the blast finds gallant purchase in its 
network of cables. The cedar grows from year to year. The 
solid timber of its trunk grows denser and more compact, new 
layers are added to its girth, and this slow growth gives it all its 
resisting forces. And the growth of the cedar is the symbol of 
the growth of the Christian in grace. The righteous shall grow 
like a cedar in Lebanon, (Ps. 92: 12). It is this kind of growth 
to which St. Paul refers, (Eph. 4 : 16): “From whom (Christ) the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” The advantages of gradual growth, 
then, are apparent in connection with results on earth, and we 
apprehend the advantages will be equally apparent in connection 
with results in heaven; for doubtless, what we daily learn by 
experience here, often painful, will yield rich, ripe harvest in the 
immortal future. 

According to the Scriptures, spiritual growth should be uni- 
form. This improvement is very broad, as well as a very deep 
thing ; it comprehends the whole of man’s moral character, 
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the entire range of his daily life; his desires, his motives, his 
purposes, his acts, &c. Nothing, however, is more common in 
religious character than a one-sided development, a piety which 
is strong in certain directions and very feeble and faulty in oth- 
ers. One man is distinguished by one excellence, another by a 
different one ; few by all kinds. These differences among Chris- 
tians largely come from differences of character, from constitu- 
tional peculiarities, or early education. “The finest specimen 
of a Christian is he in whom all the graces, like the strings of 
an angel’s harp, are in the most perfect harmony.” This em- 
braces faith and devoutness, knowledge and practical consistency 
of life. And here comes the clustering of all the virtues of the 
New Testament like the close and intimate union of the thirty, 
the sixty, and the hundred fold aggregate of grain in the full 
ear of corn. We can not specify, much less illustrate, this vari- 
ety of combination of scripture qualities; we can only point to 
these familiar subjects, and insist upon their harmonious com- 
bination in the Christian character. In some we notice here a 
cleft, there a chasm, needing to be filled up; or some habit 
prominent beyond all proportions—a protuberance, particular 
virtues, like “the seven thin ears blasted with the east wind ;” 
and again, others, like the “seven ears of corn” upon a stock 
full and good, (Gen. 41 : 6). But the Christian, who answers 
the description of the Bible, will have comprised within him the 
whole round of moral and spiritual graces, such as faith, zeal, 
love, knowledge, resignation, patience, courage, encompassed 
and fastened together by charity, which is “the bond of per- 
fectness.” St. Paul teaches the same truth when he speaks of 
the perfecting of the saints, that “we may grow up in Him in 
all things, which is the head, even Christ,” (Eph. 4:15). Thus 
we are said to be “built up in Christ Jesus.” Thus, too, we are 
exhorted to “grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” (2 Pet. 3: 18). So also, upon the 
other hand, there must be absolute submission to Christ. As 
St. Paul teaches: “Casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ, 
(2 Cor. 10:5). From this it is to be understood that every 
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part of our nature shall be conformed to the law of Christ, 
educated—bringing into submission every thought, and trained 
according to certain definite truths and principles that are exhib- 
ited in Christ. He is the best sculptor who on the dead marble 
produces forms where each feature is not only beautiful in itself, 
but in harmonious combination and proportion also to every 
other. When, therefore, we look for the Bible model Christian, 
we look for Christian character in its entirety, mental, spirit- 
ual, moral, practical; in its relation to truth, to consistency, to 
law, to society, to the Church, to worship, to doctrine, to do- 
mestic and social life; and in all its publicities and retirements. 

This growth, moreover, is constant. Continued life involves 
continued growth. This idea is embodied in all the figures em- 
ployed in the word of God to teach us the growth of spiritual 
life in the soul. Human life as it first appears in the child just 
born, possesses the power of growth. A cessation of growth 
implies a cessation of life. So the Christian at first, when in 
baptism grace is offered, is yet a babe in Christ, (1 Cor. 3 : 1). 
He is a lamb of the flock. Weak in knowledge and in grace, 
he, however, continues to grow, “till he comes into the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, and unto a 
perfect man, unto the stature of the fulness of Christ, (Eph. 4: 
13). In vegetable life we have the same truth illustrated. So 
soon as the seed is deposited in the soil and quickened, it begins 
to grow. It grows by day and by night, and thus continues to 
push upward towards the sunlight, and thence proceeds to per- 
fection. There is a constant accretion and consolidation of 
character. The Christian is exhorted always to abound in the 
work of the Lord, (1 Cor. 15 : 58), and to “go on unto perfec- 
tion,” (Heb. 6:1). Jesus said to the believing Jews, “If ye 
continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed,” (John 
8 : 31). At another time the Saviour exhorts in these words: 
“Continue ye in my love,” (John 15:9). At Antioch Paul and 
Barnabas, speaking to the religious proselytes, “persuaded them 
to continue in the grace of God,” (Acts 13 : 43). They did the 
same at Lystra and Iconium, “confirming the souls of the disci- 
ples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith,” (14 : 22). 
The same law is disclosed to us on this point in the language 
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which compares the course of the believer tothat of the sun: “The 
path of the just is as the shining light”—the morning twilight— 
“that shineth more and more unto the perfect day,” literally, 
“unto the fixed day’—noon, when the Sun has reached his 
highest point, and seems there to stand in unabating glory 
(Prov. 4:18). The final message is, “Be thou faithful w/o death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life,” (Rev. 2 : 10). 

Once more, we remark that spiritual life and growth imply 
ripeness. “The full corn in the ear” is ripened life according to 
its nature. It symbolizes ripened moral and spiritual character. 
Some men’s goodness is strong but hard; strong but crude; 
we appreciate it, but we do not love it; we look at it, but we 
keep our distance. There is nothing in some good men to 
draw us towards them. Our conception of the highest develop- 
ment of personal Christianity includes what is winning, in asso- 
ciation with what is vigorous. There is a clothing of beauty 
thrown over and fitting a body of strength. Oldage sometimes 
degenerates into contradiction and peevishness, into alienation 
from, and even antipathy to, the fresh and gushing joys of youth. 
Such a temper is odious; but old age sometimes flourishes with 
a green freshness, which takes off nothing from the maturity 
of characteristic qualities; there remains a large and generous 
sympathy with what is innocent and beautiful in youth. There 
are loving smiles and words of kindness and tenderness, and 
looks of approval for acts and ways, which advanced years can 
no more repeat. It is a genial kind of Christian maturity like 
that, which we admire and would imitate. A shock of corn 
fully ripe, ready for the garner is very beautiful. A cluster of 
grapes in round rich purple bloom, is very beautiful. The af- 
ternoon or evening sun, an hour or two before its setting, seen 
through a veil of clouds, which soften its splendor, diminish its 
glare, and cool its heat, is very beautiful ; so, very beautiful is 
the piety of the saint of God, when, rich in faith, rich in doc- 
trine, rich in love, rich in hope, rich in all social virtues, it lin- 
gers awhile here on earth, ere it passes up into heaven. 

It has been said of an historical character that “the coloring 
of his mind was better than the drawing.” And there are men 

Vor. X. No. 2. 26 
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better in theory than in practice ; better in their tone and tem- 
per, than in their most marked and definite acts. But on the 
other hand, there are persons, the drawing of whose minds is 
better than the coloring; that is, they are better in their con- 
duct than in their spirit ; better in the distinct qualities which 
appear in their lives, than in the general cast and character of 
those lives from beginning to end. What we should aim at is 
good drawing and good coloring too; a distinct, definite, bold 
outline of all Christian virtues and doctrines portrayed in the 
Scriptures, with a certain glow of Christian feeling thrown into 
every part, and a toning down of the whole into harmony. 
Figures apart—the ripeness desirable, is a ripeness of knowledge, 
of faith, of spirituality—a ripeness of wisdom, and charity, of 
hope and of cheerfulness. It cannot be forced. It cannot come 
as the immediate consequence of effort. It is the result of 
long continued growth, of lengthened and varied experience, of 
much discipline, of much trial, of much self-sacrifice. It is the 
effect of divine truth in the heart cordially embraced, firmly 
held, constantly tested. It proceeds from communion with 
Christ, from deep love to him, from sympathy with him in his 
sufferings, and conformity to his death. It is the fruit of the 
Spirit, and can never be seen except where He dwells and works 
in all the efficacy of his gracious operations. The spirit of the 
Lord overshadows, penetrates, and vivifies the spirit of man; 
takes up all subordinate influences, lays hold of good and evil, 
checks and destroys the latter, appropriates and applies the 
former. Thus comes the ripeness of Christian thoughts, and of 
Christian aflection, of spiritual lite and character,—thus comes 
the perfect man, the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ. 

We glance finally, at the cause and conditions of this growth 
of spiritual life. The cause is to be found only in God. It is 
said, “The earth bringeth forth fruit of herself” (Mark 4: 28), by 
which is meant that the mysterious increase of the plant is in- 
dependent of human power, skill and care, but not of God. 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” (Ps. 24: 1). 
One “plants,” another “waters,” “God giveth the increase” (1 Cor. 
3:7)—the Almighty “blesseth the springing thereof.” (Ps. 65 : 10). 
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The wheat, the mustard seed, grow up under God,—so does a 
child’s life, the life of its body, the life of its soul. We cannot 
entertain a second thought upon these familiar subjects, without 
recognizing in them that mystery of life and growth upon which 
we have already dwelt—a mystery which necessarily involves 
the fact of God’s blessing and power being underneath and 
above these natural processes from first to last ; and the thought 
serves to bring out into impressive distinctness the fact that 
God is the Author of spiritual life, and the cause of all its advance- 
ment. We are apt to imagine that if spiritual life be once 
inspired, it is all we need; that if God once creates us “anew in 
Christ Jesus,” we can take care of ourselves ever afterwards. 
But the fact is, we require not only a renewal at first—not only 
the new birth by the Holy Spirit at the beginning, but a re- 
newing “day by day.” The Psalmist says: “Thou renewest 
the face of the earth,” (104: 30). The miraculous creation at 
the beginning did not supersede this necessity tothe end. The 
plain and most important lesson on this part of our subject is, 
that we are constantly dependent on the Spirit of God. The 
husbandman may not think of God. He may take the growth 
of grain in his fields as a matter of course, and the corn may 
not grow the worse for it. But the case is different in relation 
to the work of grace; and the ground ot the difference is 
very apparent. The growth in one case is physical, in the 
other it is spiritual. In the one case it is a outward thing, 
apart from us, fixed yonder, in the ground; in the other 
case, it is in ourselves, in our own souls; a growth involving 
the discipline and the improvement of a conscious, intelligent, 
moral nature. Spiritual improvement depends upon what we 
think, upon what we receive and retain; what we do and 
purpose; what we endeavor, ask,and seek. Our experience, 
then, must be brought into unison with our divine position, and 
our divine relationship. We are dependent upon God for 
grace; without him we can do, we can ée, nothing; and our 
consciousness must take form accordingly. We must rely for 
daily grace for daily strength, for daily growth, on him who 
“hath given us of his spirit.” 

Adverting again to the imagery of the parable by our Lord, 
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we may observe that there are at least four things essential to 
the growth of wheat: light, heat, air, and changes of weather. 
The corn will not grow in darkness without the sun. No arti- 
ficial illumination will make up for the want of the orb of day. 
Nor can it dispense with spring warmth and summer sultriness. 
No process of warming by any mechanical apparatus suffices for 
our fields; neither can the plant thrive when it is walled in or 
screened from the invigorating breeze, from the constantly cir- 
culating atmosphere. Even the sleet, and the snow, and the 
storm, as well as the gentle rain, serve a purpose, amongst the 
manifold departments of God’s natural economy. To round and 
ripen even the single golden grain of harvest, behold how all 
the elements combine ! 

The spiritual suggestions offered by these simple facts are 
applicable to all believers. If we would “grow in grace,” we 
must avail ourselves of the means to such an end. They must 
be the means, too, of God’s appointing ; for no substitution of 
man’s devising, be it ever so plausible and pleasing, can take 
the place of divine appointments. It ought not to astonish us 
that a similar law holds in the spiritual realm to that in the 
natural. In the former, as well as in the latter, God works by 
means, and that of his own selection. By these appointed 
means he is ever ready to work, and without these, no work 
can be looked for. We ought not to be surprised at being held 
accurately down in this realm, as in the other, to the exact con- 
ditions of benefit. We ought not to hope to evade the precise 
terms here more than there; to suppose that we can substitute 
one factor for another, prayer for labor, desire for endeavor, any 
more than in raising a hill of corn, or in turning the wheel of a 
mill. No one ever finds the powers of Nature unready or in- 
adequate Whenever properly invoked, they instantly and ener- 
getically respond. So it is, without doubt, in the spiritual 
realm. Powers of Nature we call them in the one case; powers 
of Grace in the other. But they both alike belong to one God, 
and we have every reason to believe they are both equally 
sufficient for their intended purpose. God is ready to work 
with men in Grace, as well as in Nature. He has not to be 
persuaded unwillingly to work any more than gravitation has 
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to be persuaded. The forces of the spiritual realm are adequate 
and willing to be employed; but man must employ them. 
They depend on the co-operative endeavors of man. But 
more specifically, what are these means? They are the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, the Word of God, and the Lord’s Supper. 
Grace having been offered in baptism, it now remains that 
certain necessary conditions be complied with in order that this 
spiritual life be retained, grow, and come to perfection. If we 
would grow in grace, we must avail ourselves of the light of the 
divine word; we must open our hearts to receive more and 
more of its incomparable instruction. The study of the Bible 
stands foremost amongst the means of our spiritual improve- 
ment. Its power and efficacy are declared in the words of St. 
Paul. “It is the power of God unto Salvation to every one that 
believeth”, (Rom. 1:16). “It is the sword of the Spirit,” 
(Eph. 6:18). “For the word of God is quick and powerful,” 
(Heb. 4:12). If we would grow in grace, we must catch the 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness ; we must yield up ourselves 
to the blessed influence of Christ’s invitations, promises, and 
encouragements, which make His life and teaching so attractive, 
sO animating, so inspiriting and cheering to every one who 
loves to cherish his divine words. “The plant of life within us 
requires the watering of the word, and the new man must grow 
up into perfection in the union of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That 
these conditions may be secured for the child of God, he has 
ordered and arranged his holy Church, and committed to her 
the office of the keys, in the preaching of the word and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. In this Church we have the 
Holy Communion as another of the appointed means to nourish, 
strengthen, and grow to perfection the spiritual life. Jesus says: 
“IT am the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, (John 6:35). And again he says: “I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven; if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever, and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world” (v. 51). When 
the Jews wondered at this—even as many do now—how it 
could be that Christ could give them his flesh to eat, &c, He 
very explicitly and emphatically told them—as he tells us— 
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(vs. 53, 56) “Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day. For my 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me aud | 
in him.” 

Thus by diligent use of the appointed means of grace in the 
Church of Christ, and a life long work of self-denial, self-discipline, 
repentance and daily sorrow for sin, and constant consecration 
to the Lord, we “grow in grace” and go unto perfection in the 
spiritual life. Just as every living creature needs its appointed 
food that it may grow thereby, so, by the diligent use of the 
divinely appointed means of grace we “may grow up into him, 
in all things who is the head, even Christ,” (Eph. 4 : 15). 


a i tl 


ARTICLE III. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH THE CENTRE OF REFORMATION 
DOCTRINE, 
A translation from Thomasius’ History of Doctrine, By E. J. Wotr, D. D., 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The ,orma/ principle of the Reformers is given in the Preface 
to the Augustana as general basis of the entire doctrinal struc- 
ture: “We herewith present the Confession of Faith of our 
adherents and of ourselves, the substance and the form which 
upon the basis of the Holy Scriptures and the pure Word of 
God, they preach, inculcate, maintain and teach in our countries, 
cities and principalities’* In carrying out this principle the 
Confession proceeds to cite in proof of its doctrines not only the 
Scriptures, but likewise the testimony of the most eminent 
Church Fathers and of Ecclesiastical Canons, thus according an 
authority of the second rank to the ancient genuine tradition, 
proving “that we have adopted nothing either in regard to 


*Compare the fuller statements of the Form of Concord Epit. 516 ff. 
Solida declaratio 568 ff. 
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doctrine or ceremonies that is opposed to the Holy Scriptures 

or to the universal Christian Church.”* 

Justification through faith is not only expressly designated as 
the material principle (Art. xx.), but it is placed in the middle 
of the Confession as its constitutive centre. Around it is formed 
the entire doctrinal structure of the First Part. This organic 
relation may not be externally apparent, but in point of fact 
everything is found to be either antecedent to or consequent of 
the Fourth Article. The antecedent articles are the confession 
of the Trinity (Art. 1.), of the Person and Work of Christ (Art. 111.), 
and of the doctrine of Original Sin (Art. u.) Then follow the 
doctrinal statements concerning the obtaining of justifying faith, 
(Office of the Ministry, Art. v.), concerning the New Obedience 
in which it exercises itself (Art. vi.), of the Church as the con- 
crete association of believers (Arts. vi. and vill.), of the ordinances 
of the same, the Sacraments (Arts. 1x.-xu.), of Church Govern- 
ment and its relation to the secular power (Arts. xIv.—XvI.) 
The conclusion is formed by the complementary articles 
XVIII.—XXI. 

1. THE THEOLOGICAL, CHRISTOLOGICAL, ANTHROPOLOGICAL ANTE- 
CEDENTS—ANTECEDENT ARTICLES WHICH HOWEVER ARE AL- 
READY RETROSPECTIVELY INVOLVED IN THE PRINCIPLE. 

a. The article of the Holy Trinity in the simple form of the 
ancient Church comes first,t with express rejection of the earlier 
and later heresies (including that of the Unitarians) which con- 
flict with it. To this the Augustana assigns the foremost place. 
In doing this she joins herself into a living unity with the prim- 
itive Church and demonstrates the catholicity of the Evangelical 
Church. She knows herself to be one with her in all the chief 
articles of faith—Ecclesiz apud nos de nullo articulo dissentiunt 
ab ecclesia catholica. The internal connection of this article 
with justification, as being obvious of itself, is not further indi- 
cated.t 

*Concluding words of the Confession, p. 69. [The references in this 
article to the Symbolical Books are to Miiller’s edition.—Tr. ] 

+Schm. Art. 299. 


{The practical import of this Article is strikingly shown by Luther in 
his exposition of Jno, xIv.-Xv1l. and of the last words of David, and at the 
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4. The more direct antecedent is that of the confession of 
’ the Person and Work of Christ (Art. 11. Schm. Art., p 299).* 
This likewise the Augustana adopts in the simple form of 
the ancient Church, in such a way however, that special 
emphasis is laid on the truth of Christ’s humanity and on the 
unity of His Person, the Scholastic restriction of His merits 
to original sin and the sins prior to Baptism is set aside, and 
in place of that, the full entire significance and effect of His 
vicarious sufferings and death are acknowledged: “there are 
two natures of Christ, human and divine inseparably con- 
joined in unity of person, one Christ, true God and true Man, 
who truly was born, suffered and died, that He might reconcile 
the Father to us and be a sacrifice not only for original sin 
but also for all actual sins of men.” Patent is here again the 
causal connection with justification. For the grace of God 
which the Gospel offers to us (promissio gratia) is procured 
for us through Christ, the forgiveness of sins in which the 
essence of the Gospel consists, is brought about by means of 
His vicarious suffering and dying—His death the atoning sacri- 
fice for the world—all this is expressly set forth, and in such a 
way that the internal necessity of such an atonement is at least 
indicated. Luther had with great clearness given expression 
to it in his New Year’s sermon, Kirchen-Postille, Walch vit., p. 
310: “There are some, especially among the modern professors, 
who declare, that forgiveness of sins and justification by grace 
are matters exclusively of divine imputation, that the act of God 
imputing sin to any one, or not imputing it, alone suffices for 
one thereby to be absolved from his sins, as taught according to 
their opinion, in Ps. 32:2 and Rom. 4:7, 8: “Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity. Were this true 
the whole New Testament would be of no account. And 
Christ has done a foolish and unprofitable thing in suffering for 
sin; even God Himself has in this altogether needlessly enacted 
a delusion and practiced jugglery, inasmuch as He might have for- 
given sins and not imputed them, without the sufferings of 





same time a profound effort is made by him to evolve it from the Chris- 
tlan consciousness, 

*For the sake of convenience Art. 111 is given before Art. 11. as is done 
likewise in the Schwab. Art. and elsewhere. 
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Christ, hence also some other faith than that in Christ might jus- 
tify and save, to wit, that which would rely simply on the gracious 
mercy of God that one’s sins will not be imputed tohim. * * 
Let us therefore beware of such poison and not lose Christ, our 
comforting Saviour. Above all things we must here have Christ. 
It is indeed true, as expressed in the above passages, “Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” But 
although it be of pure grace that our sins are not imputed by 
God, yet He has not willed this to be, wxless beforehand and 
superabundantly there be made satisfaction to His law and 
His righteousness. Such a gracious nonimputation must have 
previously been purchased and obtained from His justice for 
us. Therefore, inasmuch as this was with us impossible, He ap- 
pointed one for us and in our stead, who took upon Himself all 
the punishments which we had deserved, and fulfilled the law 
for us and therefore propitiated and turned away from us His 
wrath. 

Hence grace is indeed given to us freely, in this that it costs 
us nothing, but it cost another one for us a vast price and has 
been procured by an inestimable treasure—by the Son of God 
Himself. It is therefore necessary that we have, first of all, Him 
who has done this for us, and it is impossible to obtain grace 
except through Him.” Ibid: “Behold now to this end is Christ, 
through whom such grace and salvation are given thee, as 
through Him who has superabundantly, in thy stead and for 
thee, satisfied the whole law and justice of God.” Cf. Kirchen- 
Post. Vol. x1., p. 317. “If the wrath of God is to be turned away 
from me and I am to receive grace and pardon, this must be 
procured from Him by some one in recompense for service, for 
God cannot be kind or gracious to sinners, or remit punish- 
ment and wrath unless payment and satisfaction therefor shall 
have been made. But no one could have made amends for the 
eternal, irretrievable destruction and eternal wrath of God, which 
we have merited by our sins, not even an angel from heaven, 
none but the eternal Son of God Himself, and this in such a 
way, that He take our place, take our sins upon Himself and 
answer for them as if Himself were the guilty one, &c. This He 

Voit. X. No. 2. 26% 
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did for us, our dear Lord and only Saviour and Mediator before 
God, Christ with His blood and death, when He became a 
sacrifice for us and by His purity, innocence and righteousness 
which were divine and eternal, out-weighed all sins and wrath, 
which He had to bear on our account—yea wholly drowned 
them and swallowed them up and obtained such abundant 
merits, that God is now satisfied, and says: ‘To whom He thus 
brings help, he shall have help indeed.’” 

The Apology, p. 98, says: “The Gospel proves all men to be 
under sin, all to be deserving of eternal wrath and death, and 
offers, for the sake of Christ, remission of sins and justification, 
which are received by faith.” P.99: “For how is Christ our 
Mediator if we do not in justification embrace Him as the 
Mediator, if we do not feel that for his sake we are regarded 
righteous ?” P. 101: “God’s wrath cannot be appeased by 
opposing to it our works, because Christ alone is set forth as 
the propitiatior and on account of Him the Father is reconciled 
to us.” 

c. The immediate antecedent is the acknowledgment of the 
deep sinful corruption to which, since the fall of Adam, and 
through him, Man has become subject; for “the magnitude 
of grace cannot be comprehended, unless by the consciousness of 
our sins.” To the same extent in which Protestantism holds up 
the free grace of God as the alone ground of our salvation, does 
human worth, human works, human capacity for good sink 
away and the abyss of enmity to God, which lies back of these, 
come into view. Hence the Confession proceeds forthwith here 
both to purify and to develop. It not only rejects the state- 
ment that Original Sin is merely a disease, not only condemns 
Pelagianism and semi-Pelagianism in its most refined forms; it 
recedes from the Scholastic (especially the Scotist) definitions of 
Original Sin—as a mere defect, and of the fomes that remains 
after Baptism, and on the other hand it goes back to Augustine, 
p. 81, and to the Synod of Oranges, and comprehends both 
sides of natural depravity, the negative and positive, and in 
Art. 1. puts forth the statement : “Our Churches likewise teach 
that since the fall of Adam all men who are naturally engendered 
are conceived and born in sin, that is, that all are from their 
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mother’s womb full of evil desires and propensities and can 
have by nature no true godly fear, no true faith in God, and 
that this same congenital disease or Orinal Sin is truly sin, and 
condemns to the eternal wrath of God, all who are not born 
again by Baptism and the Holy Spirit.” 

The inseparable relation of these two parts, is expressly 
emphasized, Apology, pp. 80, 82: “We express both in the 
definition of Original Sin, namely those defects, in view of which 
man cannot trust in God, fear God and love Him, and his hav- 
ing Concupiscence.” 

By Concupiscence they however understand not only sensuous 
desire (Augustine) but a disposition that is without God, and 
hostile to Him, the lust after the world and selfseeking, in their 
broadest sense. (“Concupiscence is not only a corruption of the 
qualities of the body, but also, in the higher nature, a depraved 
turning unto what is carnal).” 

By defects they mean the total want of the true knowledge of 
God, of love, confidence, obedience to God and utter inability 
to perform these acts, (Apology, pp. 79, 80).* 

The Confession goes so far as to assert that “not a part but 
the whole man in his entire nature is tainted with this heredi- 
tary malady” (p. 79 § 6 in the German text), and to declare 
“Original Sin is the innermost, vilest, profoundest corruption of 
our entire nature and all ‘its powers, especially the higher ones, 
the origin and root of all actual sins,” (Smale’d Art. 11 : 3). t 





*Apol., Art. IL, 23 12, 13, 25: “Concupiscence * * isan evil lust and 
propensity * * in that we in our best and highest powers are carnally 
minded against God.” 

+ How deeply Luther himself viewed this natural corruption is well 
known. His conceptions of it are more intense and realistic than Augus- 
tine’s. He findsathe seat of it immediatly in the intellectual, spiritual 
essence of man, in his highest, noblest powers. There are its roots. ‘“Origi- 
nal Sin is properly the fall of our entire nature through which in the first 
place the understanding is darkened, so that we can no longer know God, 
His will or His works. Then again the will has become strangely per- 
verted and vitiated, so that we do not trust the mercy and goodness of 
God, nor fear him, but renouncing the word and will of God we follow 
the lust and enticement of the flesh. So, too, our conscience is no longer 
quiet and at rest, but timorous and having recourse to unseemly and for- 
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This. natural Aaditus is already in itself and aside from its 
manifestations, really sinful (vere peccatum) and brings man un- 
der the divine curse, which rests upon everything that is impure. 
As a state (as maveria/) it continues likewise after Baptism, in 
itself sinful and condemnatory, although the guilt is removed in 
Baptism. Aug. Art. 1.; Apol. 1., §§ 26-43. (Peccatum manet 
actu, praeterit reatu.) Thus profoundly does the Confession ap- 
prehend the doctrine concerning sin. Luther’s personal exper- 
ience gives the key-note to the whole, the experience of the 
confessors and of all godly men confirms it (p. 142), even the 
better representatives of the Scholastics (Thomas, Bonaventura), 
support it, the Holy Scriptures most clearly attest it, §$27-45, 
pp. 82-84. 

It became necessary, in connection with this, likewise to ma- 
terially modify the scholastic definitions of the primeval state, 
which had their foundation in those superficial views of Original 
Sin. For the more complete the view of the consequences of 
the Original Sin to the human race, the more exalted will be 
the conception of the primitive state, and the more precise will 
be the definition of the difference between that and the present 
status corruptionis. If through the fall the integrity of hu- 
man nature sustained injury even to its innermost heart, then 
Justitia originalis cannot have beena mere donum superadditum, 
by the loss of which man merely returned into the natural 
state, but it must coincide with the idea of the divine image, 
and this again cannot be resolved into that which the Scholas- 
tics understood by it [namely, the loftier part of man, which 
however from the beginning was at variance with the lower na- 
ture, consisting of the “vires inferiores et corporis,” the harmony 
of the two being effected by a special “donum gratiae superad- 
ditum.” This donwm is the justitia originalis of the Scholastics], 





bidden means and helps to shield it from God's judgment, Walch 1., 204. 
So, on Jno. 16: 9: “Unbelief isthe principal sin in all men. It was in the 
beginning the first sin in Paradise, and will be the last of all sins.” On 
Ps, 51, he says: “The nature of man and the entire essence (Wesen) of 
man are corrupted. For after the Fall both the will and the understand- 
ing, along with the entire nature and essence of man, was wholly corrupt- 
ed. Cf. also Melanchthon's Zocé (A. D. 1521), p. 22. 
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but the divine image rather consisted in the self-determining, ethi- 
cal conformity to God of the entire man; it covers the idea of just 
tia originalis: “Therefore original righteousness possessed not 
only a sound condition of the bodily organism, but also these 
gifts; a sure knowledge of God, fear of and trust in God, or right- 
eousness and the power of doing these things * * not only 
acts but also gifts and the power of performing these things.” 
This is what the Scriptures mean when they declare that man 
was made in the image and likeness of God. The image of God 
wasa “bright light in the heart, the divine wisdom and righteous- 
ness which were mirrored in it,” (Apol. 11., 17—23).* 

d. In immediate connection with what is thus far given, arises 
the question relative to the ability for good which remains to 
the natural man. Compare with Art. u. Art. xvi, which is 
complemental to it. Here care must be taken, first of all, 
against the mistake that any speculative theory of human free- 
dom is here treated of. The Confession confines itself in this 
instance also to the practical sphere of experimental salvation. 
It does not in the remotest degreg deny that man still possesses, 
even after the fall, the power volition—self-determination : 
“We acknowledge that there is a free will to all men; * * 
we do not deny a (certain) liberty to the human will.”—Apol., 
p. 218, §70. But the question is whether, in that condition, in 
virtue of his self-determination, a man can determine to return 
to God, to faith, to the love of God, whether he is capable of 
himself to will or to do anything truly good, 2. ¢. anything cor- 
responding with the holy will of God, and the answer to this is 
already contained in the main statement that justification is a 
pure act of grace. As such, consequently, it must exclude all 
merit, and can be neither secured nor brought about by the 
work of man. The latter follows as the consequence of the 
former. For if the case were so that we indeed obtain the par- 
don of sins through grace, but for the subjective conditions of 
it, repentance and faith, we must look to our own powers and 
their cooperation, (the Romish doctrine), it would destroy all 





*The Form of Concord hits the nerve of the matter perfectly by its defi- 
nition: Fustitia naturalis et concreata, p. 576, 210. 
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the comfort of pardon. The more direct answer is found in 
the Article on Original Sin, with its two elements: “Without 
the grace, help and cooperation of the Holy Spirit, man cannot 
become acceptable to God, cannot with the heart fear and be- 
lieve in God, or cast out from the heart its inborn lust, but all 
this is wrought through the Holy Ghost who is imparted by 
means of the word, (Aug. 11. and xvi.) (Apol., p. 78 ff): “The 
definition of Original Sin denies to unrenewed nature both the 
gifts and the power or capacity and the acts of beginning and 
performing spiritual things.’’* 

This is the same experience which every upright Christian 
has and which repeats, with the Catechism: “I believe that | 
cannot by my own reason or strength believe in or come to Je- 
sus Christ my Lord.” This at the same time marks its proper 
limits. For this inability of the natural man relates to the 
sphere of spiritual things: “Without the Spirit man has not 
the power of fulfilling the righteousness of God or spiritual 
righteousness. In the sphere of the outward life, man still pos- 
sesses the capacity to live in geniormity with law, to determine 
himself, in accordance with reason and conscience, to lead, to 
some extent, an honorable life, to discharge ecclesiastical and 
civil duties, &c., (Justitia Civilis, Apol. 218, §70). This conces- 
sion must not, however, be perverted into supporting that 
error of the Scholastics, by which they would make nature 
holy by means of the natural powers, to the dishonor of the 
sufferings and merits of Christ, (Ibid., $76). As decidedly as the 
relation of man to God in this particular excludes all semi-Pela- 
gianism, so decidedly does the Confession declare against ascrib- 
ing sin to the Divine Causality—in this, a rejection of Gnostic 
error is hinted at, (Art. xIx.)f 


Il. THE STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE. 


Art. 1v. reads: “It is further taught that we cannot obtain 
the pardon of sins and righteousness before God, by our own 





*Apol., p, 91, 425; Schm, Art, 111, p. 311; Luther's Works, Walch, viii. 
1918 f. 

+For the fuller exposition of these definitions, which in the older Confes- 
sions are give but briefly and simply, see Form. Conc. 
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merits, works, or reparation, but that we receive forgiveness of 
sins and become righteous before God for Christ’s sake, through 
the faith that Christ has suffered for us, and that for His sake 
sins are remitted to us, righteousness and eternal life gratui- 
tously given. For this faith God will impute for righteousness 
before Him, as Paul in Rom. 3 and 4 declares.” 

Justification is, accordingly, a pure act of grace and consists 
essentially in the movement of the grace of God toward the 
person of the believer. This grace is to be understood not as 
gratia infusa, but as the free, sin-pardoning gratia evangelica 
secured by Christ. The act itself is more clearly defined, negz- 
atively, as the acquittal of the sinner from the guilt and penalty 
of sin, (remissio peccatorum) ; positively, as a declaring right- 
eous, as an imputation of righteousness, adoption into divine 
sonship (reum absolvere et justum pronuntiare)—not in such a 
way, however, as if both constituted two distinct acts. They 
are but the two inseparable sides of one and the same transac- 
tion, each of which immediately includes the other, as indeed 
often either part is employed to express the whole act (Apol. 11.) 

This act is, then, more strictly defined in opposition to the 
Scholastic doctrine as an actus forensis, 7. e., an act of divine 
judgment, by which God absolves the sinner from the guilt of 
sin and imputes to him the righteousness of Christ: “Justificari 
non est ex impio justum effici, sed justum pronuntiari.” That 
to which the term “justify” is here given, is often designated 
by Luther, and by the German text of the Apology, by such 
expressions as “to be made holy before God,” “to be regenera- 
ted,” but is at the same time explained by “to be regarded as 
holy and righteous before God,” “to become acceptable,” and is 
saved from all misconception by the constant precaution, “not 
of merits nor of works.”* 

In all these definitions the thought again and again recurs 
that the objective ground of justification is not found in man, 
not in any thing performed by him, but that it is external to 
him, over him, in the Christ For us—who then becomes also 





*Apol., p. 95, 248; p. 100, 2271, 72. Kiustlin, Luther’s Theologie, pp. 309, 
445. 
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the Christ in us. On man’s part, however, it is faith that medi- 
ates justification, and that not only for a beginning or as a prep- 
aration, as taught by the Scholastics, not on account of the love 
which it contains (fides formata), not because it is a virtue, an 
opus bonum, which it certainly is, but sola fide justificamur.* 
And it alone can effect this, for there is no other means of 
obtaining it. Justification rests entirely upon the Mediatorship 
of Christ. “Now, no one can embrace Christ as Mediator by 
means of works, but alone by this, that we believe the word 
which proclaims Him as Mediator. Justification comes to us in 
the form of a promise, as an invisble boon lying beyond all hu- 
man feeling or sensibility: promissio autem accipi non potest 
nisi sola fide. The ex mera gratia and the sola fide are insep- 
arable correlatives.t 

This justifying faith is however no mere historic knowledge, 
such as the devils and unbelievers have likewise, or at least may 
have. It is not the mere general assent which men give to 
divine revelation, not the Catholic “cum assensu cogitare” but 
a “certain confident reliance of the heart,” the great ethical act 
by means of which a man, having in repentance made a sur- 
render of himself and all his supposed claims, specifically appro- 
priates to himself the saving grace which is attested in the 
objective word, hence the personal closing of the subject with 
Christ under the form of boundless trust: “to desire and to 
accept the promise is the fides specialis by which any one 
believes his sins remitted on account of Christ and God to be 
propitiated and reconciled for Christ’s sake,” Apol., pp. 94-96, 
$43 ff. 

This personal relation, ad me, ad te, conditions everything. 
It cannot be sufficiently understood in words (comp. supra, p. 95, 
the fuller expansion in the German text). The faith which 
makes holy and righteous before God is not only this that I 
know history: how Christ was born, suffered, &c., but it is the 
assurance and firm reliance of the heart, when with the whole 
heart I regard as certain and sure the promises of God in which 





*Apol., pp. 99, Ioo. Cf. p. £13, 3 24 ff. 
tApol., pp. ror, 102. 
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without any merit of mine there is offered to me, pardon of sins, 
grace and full salvation through the Mediator Jesus Christ, 
and that no one may imagine it to be a mere knowledge of 
history, I will add this: This is Faith that with the whole heart 
I appropriate and take this very treasure, and it is not of my 
doing nor my giving, not my work or preparation, but it is 
a heart taking comfort to itself and fully relying upon this that 
God gives to us, HE to us and not wE to Him. He pours upon 
us all the treasures of grace in Christ.’ Add to this the classic 
declaration of Luther in his Commentary on Galatians, (1. 191.): 
“Christian faith—if it be true faith, is a certain confident trust of 
the heart and a firm assent by which Christ is apprehended, so 
that Christ becomes the object of faith, not the object only, but, 
so to speak, Christ is present in faith itself.” “Faith appre- 
hends Christ and has Him present and contains Him within 
itself as the marriage ring the jewel.” This embracing of Christ, 
this possession of Him gives to faith its specific Christian char- 
acter, “its essential form, its cast and color”—(forma quae fidem 
informat) this is what makes it true faith. “Therefore,” con- 
tinues Luther, p. 246, “simply faith must be taught because 
evidently through it thou art so cemented to Christ, that 
there is formed from thee and Him, as it were, one person, that 
cannot be separated but is perpetually joined to Him, so that 
thou mayst with confidence say : Iam Christ, z. e. the righteous- 
ness of Christ, His victory, life, &c., are mine; and on the other 
hand Christ may say: I am the sinner, 7. ¢., his sins, death, &c., 
are Mine, because He is united to Me and I to him, for we are 
conjoined through faith in one body, Eph. 5:30: ‘For we are 
members of His body, of His flesh and of His bones,’ so that 
this faith unites Christ and me more closely than the husband 
and wife are united.” Compare the splendid development of 
the same thought in the Pfingst-Predigt on Jno. 3 : 16, Walch, 
vol. x11., 339 ff.* 





*With all the agreement between Melanchthon and Luther, there is yet 
this difference, that the former is wont to designate as the direct object of 
faith, the promissio remissionis peccatorum, the latter the person and 
work of Christ. 

Voi. X. No. 2. 27 
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As this faith is on the one hand an operation of the Spirit of 
God through the Word, so it is itself, on the other hand “a new 
light and life, an active divine force which renews heart, mind 
and spirit and makes of a person a changed man, a new crea- 
ture,” as the Apology expresses it, p. 98,§ 64; p. 109,§4. So 
also Luther in the famous words of his preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans which we cannot refrain from giving, since they 
have received almost canonical authority in the Church: “Faith 
is a divine work in us, changes and regenerates us of God 
and slays the old Adam, makes us wholly different beings in 
heart, spirit and mind, and brings with it the Holy Ghost.” 
And in regard to “fictitious faith:’ “For this reason St. Luke 
and St. James have so much to say about works, lest a man go 
and form to himself a delusion or fancied opinion which floats 
above the heart like the foam ona glass. No, faith is a living 
essence, makes a man new, and effects a total transformation of 
his being. It enters within and there effects a renewal of the 
entire man, so that where I previously saw a sinner, I now see 
in his changed conduct and altered life that he believes. So great 
a matter is this thing of faith.” And this radical renovation is 
not to be reckoned only as one of the fruits of faith, it belongs 
to the essence of faith, it inheres in it as its ethical principle. 

Hence Luther, as well as the Church Confession, designates 
at times the whole act of justification as renovatio, regeneratio,* 
without any violence to the fundamental import which always 
constitutes the predominant and prevailing element of faith.t 


{1l. THE CONSEQUENTS OF THE PRINCIPLE. 


a. The foremost of these is the New Obedience in good 
works, Art. vi. and xx. As faith is a new life in the heart, it 
cannot remain inactive; inasmuch as it is the experience of 
the prevenient love of God, it enkindles a reciprocal love, and 





*Apol. Supra. Schm. Art. p. 324, Luther: Justificatio est revera regen- 
eratio, Jno, 1: 12. 

+The modern view that the principle of the new life which is contained 
in faith is properly the ground of justification is entirely rejected both by 
Melanchthon and Luther: Apol. p. 99,471. Késtlin, Luther's Theologie, 
11., 455. 
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the manifestations of this feeling are good works. Good works 
must therefore follow faith, or rather they spring forth from it 
of themselves; it produces them after the manner of natural 
growth, as the good tree brings forth the good fruits. “This 
thing of faith is something living, active, drastic, powerful, so 
that it is impossible for it not to produce good without ceas- 
ing; it does indeed not ask whether good works are to be 
done, but before the question can be asked it has already done 
them, and is ever occupied in doing them, * * * so that 
it is impossible to separate works from faith, as impossible as 
it is to separate heat and light from fire.” These works are 
good, on account of the love of God, which is born out of faith. 
This love is their source. Only that which grows from these 
roots is really good. Hence this doctrine of faith is not to be 
accused as hindering or forbidding good works, but rather is to 
be commended for inculcating good works, and offering help 
needful for their performance ; for without faith and apart from 
Christ, human nature is entirely too weak to do them. Art 
xx., § 35; Apol. p. 109 ff.* 

As emphatic, moreover, as is the stress which the Confession 
lays upon works, so emphatically, again, does it warn against 
the presumption of their meritoriousness, (non excludimus bona 
opera sed opinionem meriti).”” They are not the ground of our 
justification, for only through this does a person in the first 
instance become acceptable to God. They could not be the 
ground, for the reason that prior to justification they are abso- 
lutely impossible. But even the good works that follow justi- 
fying faith never attain to the standard of the holy will of God, 
since there still remains in connection with them the heart's 
propensity to evil. He who seeks to build his state of grace 
upon these, detracts thereby from the merit of Christ and robs 
himself of the highest and only comfort, yea he renders the 
assurance of faith absolutely impossible to himself, Apol. 
pp. 113-115. 

The sphere, moreover, in which this new obedience exercises 
itself, extends to and is limited by God’s holy commandments, 
especially such as concern the daily Christian life of our calling. 





*See further Form. Conc. 
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This of itself does away with the whole Catholic doctrine of 
works as an efficient cause of justification; so the doctrine of 
merito de congruo, the dangerous distinction between precepta 
et consilia, the theory of operibus supererogationtis, of satisfaction 
and penance,—all this falls to the ground, the entire captivating 
work-splendor of Catholic holiness loses its halo, and in return 
the simple, silent, but all the more difficult, works of one’s call- 
ing are again brought into honor. Cf. Aug., Part 1, Arts. xxuL., 
xXXVI., xxvil.; Apol. p. 175 ff. This indeed constitutes one of the 
most beautiful features of Protestantism. 

6. A second series of consequents is formed by the doctrine 
concerning the means of grace. As justifying faith can not be 
brought forth by the ability of the natural man, special divine 
ordinances and means are made necessary for its attainment. 
Art. v.: “In order that we may obtain this faith, the ministry of 
teaching the Gospel and administering the Sacraments has been 
instituted, for through the word and Sacraments as instruments, 
the Holy Spirit is given, who worketh faith where and when it 
pleaseth God, in those that hear the Gospel.” At this point 
the Confession affirms Luther’s principle: “Deus interna non 
dat nisi per externa,”*—first in relation to the divine word, in 
opposition to the Spiritualists, who boast that they have the 
Spirit without and prior to the word, and therefore they can 
judge, interpret and bend the Scriptures or oral word according 
to their own fancy,” (Schmal. Art., p. 321); then in reference 
to Baptism and Infant Baptism against the Anabaptists, Aug., 
Art. 1x., and the classic chapter of the Larger Catechism, pp. 
485-498, from which we take the following extracts: 

“In reply to * * whoassert that faith alone saves, and that 
works and external things contribute nothing toward salvation, 
we answer that nothing in us but faith does effect this. * * 
But these blind leaders will not observe that faith must have 
something which it believes, that is, something to which it 
clings, on which it rests and depends. Hence faith cleaves to 
the water and believes that in Baptism are embraced salvation 





*Késtlin: Luther’s Theologie, 11., 493 ff. 
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and life, not through any virtue of the water, but through its 
connection with the word and ordinance of God and its admin- 
istration in his name. Believing this, what else do I believe in 
than in God, who has planted in it His word and offers to us 
this external thing through which we may lay hold of such a 
treasure. * * It must have anexternal form * * as the 
whole Gospel is an external and oral message. Whatever God 
does and performs in us, He means to effect through such ex- 
ternal ordinances. Wherever He speaks, through whatever me- 
dium He speaks, to this, faith must be directed, to this it must 
cleave. 

Without faith Baptism is of no benefit, although in itself a 
divine, inestimable treasure. ‘He that believeth,—so much de- 
pends upon these few words that they exclude and repress all 
works which we can do with a view to meriting and obtaining 
salvation through them. Whatever is not of faith contributes 
nothing and receives nothing. 

Our works, indeed, do not help to salvation. Baptism is, 
however, not our work, but God’s—and the works of God are 
saving and necessary to salvation, and they do not shut out 
faith, but require it. 

This then is no work performed by us, but a treasure which 
God presents to us and which faith seizes ; just as Christ on the 
cross is not a work, but a treasure comprehended and set before 
us by the word, and received through faith. They therefore do 
us injustice who decry us for preaching in opposition to faith, 
since it is our whole aim to hold up faith as so essential that 
without it we can neither receive nor partake of anything.” 

Then follows the doctrine of the Holy Supper, (Art. x.) That 
which first of all engaged Luther’s attention on the Sacrament, 
was its significance with respect to justification, with respect to the 
personal relation sustained to God in salvation. This import of it 
he perceives in the promise of forgiveness “in Christ's testament 
of His body broken for us and His blood shed for us.” These 
words are to him of the greatest moment. They constitute the 
essential element of the Sacrament, while in distinction from 
this, the body and blood in the bread and wine (the Sacrament 
in the narrower sense) he regards as signs and seals. This is, 
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says Christ, the cup of the new eternal testament in my blood, 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission of sins ; 
as if He said, ‘Behold, O man, with these words I promise and 
bestow upon thee forgiveness of all thy sins and eternal life. 
And that thou mayst be assured and know that this solemn 
promise is irrevocably thine, I will seal it with my death and 
surrender for it my body and blood, and bequeath to thee both 
as a sign* and a seal that thou mayst remember me,’ according 
to His declaration : ‘as often as ye do it in remembrance of me.’ ” 
Sermon on the N. Test., Walch xxvil., 147; compare “On Abuse 
of the Mass, xxvull., 77: “That we may be assured of this promise 
of Christ, and without doubt rely upon it, He has given us the 
most noble and most precious seal and pledge, His true body 
and blood under the form of bread and wine,” &c. 

It was this accession of the outward authenticating symbol to 
the contents of the word, that gave to the Sacrament its dis- 
tinctive character. Aside from this it coincides altogether with 
the preaching of the Gospel. Hence its efficacy is likewise de- 
pendent altogether upon faith, and particularly upon faith in the 
pardon of sins attested by the word. This faith is, on the one 
hand, presupposed by the Sacrament, on the other hand its de- 
sign is to strengthen it. The effect of the Sacrament, 7. ¢. the 
blessing of the Supper, rests therefore essentially on the word, 
—‘the word,” says Luther, “is of more consequence than the 
Sacrament’’—and the symbols go to confirm and augment it. 

While this is not the whole of Luther’s teaching on the Sac- 
rament, yet it is eminently characteristic of his position. His 
first concern, as on other points, so with the Holy Supper, is to 
open again the filled-up well of salvation and to point out its 
import relative to justification and faith. This import he finds 
in the promise of forgiveness made to self-appropriating faith. 

With regard to Confession and Repentance, (Art. x1. and x11.), 
first of all there are exposed the contradictions and the uncer- 
tainty which hitherto prevailed on this Article. Then it is de- 





*Luther employed “sign” here by no means in the sense of the Reformed, 
who regarded bread and wine as signs of the (absent) Christ who was 
given for us, while Luther always viewed the true body and blood ascom- 
prehended in the bread and wine. 
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clared that panitentia includes as its two elements both contri- 
tion and faith (contritio et fides), and that only where the two 
concur—the former wrought through the law, which discovers 
and condemns sin, the latter produced by the Gospel—only in 
the union of these two is there found true, saving repentance. 
The third element required is reformation of life and the fruits 
of repentance. That on which everything is here made to de- 
pend is absolution. 

The Scholastic development of this Article, with its three 
elements, is however subjected to a searching judgmert. Con- 
fession (private confession) is indeed retained in the Church on 
account of its practical value, but it is to be freed from the legal 
coercion with which Romanism had invested it. There is no 
divine command for the enumeration of all individual sins in 
confession ; it is besides impossible, and leads only to the tor- 
ture of conscience or to hypocrisy. Covtrition, necessary as it is, 
in the sense of genuine, honest sorrow for sin, becomes an “un- 
evangelical, pharisaical” chimera, as soon as men regard it, like 
the Scholastics, as a meritorious work. Works of Satisfaction 
imposed by the Church, which had their origin in a misappre- 
hension of the ancient ecclesiastical penitential discipline, are 
perniciously derogatory to the alone mediatorship of Christ. 
(Sola Christi mors est, satisfactio pro culpa et morte eterna). 
The practice of indulgences, with its assumption of an exchange 
of eternal pains for temporal ones, and with its doctrine of the 
merits of the saints and of the treasure of works possessed by 
the Church, is an infamous nuisance, an anti-Christian abomina- 
tion. How completely all this was rejected and condemned by 
the Protestant principle is quite obvious. Comp. Aug. Art. 
xxv.; Apol., p. 165-200 (de confessione, pcenitentia et satisfac- 
tione). 

c. The Confession, after this, Art. xu., treats of the idea, num- 
ber and use of the Sacraments in general. Comp. Apol., pp. 
202-205. 

The interest of Protestantism in these is primarily concentra- 
ted on the question, what relation they sustain to justification 
and to faith? The answer is, they “strengthen and seal it, be- 
cause they hold to view, offer and seal to the Christian, object- 
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ively, in a sensible form, the same grace which the word pro- 
claims (gratia evangelica).”” The Sacraments are rites which 
are commanded of Christ and to which is added the promise of 
grace—instruments by means of which God exhibits that which 
the promise connected with the ceremony offers. They are 
thus “external signs and seals of the promise,” as it were a pic- 
tura verbi, or as Augustine says, a visibile verbum. That which 
is essential and operative in them is, therefore, the word. Hence 
also the saving efficacy of both is the same: idem effectus verbi 
et sacramentorum—and here, as there, conditioned by faith as 
the divinely ordained medium for the appropriation of salva- 
tion. Without faith they remain fruitless, hence the complete 
definition, Art. x11.: “They were instituted not only that they 
might be marks of profession among men, but rather that they 
should be signs and testimonies of the will of God toward us, 
set forth for the excitement and confirmation of faith in those 
who use them. Therefore the Sacraments must be so used as 
to involve faith which believes the promises” that are offered 
and shown forth to us through the Sacraments—a definition 
this, of the highest importance, which has as its necessary con- 
sequence the rejection of the Scholastic doctrine of the efficacy 
of the Sacraments, ex opere operato, against which Luther so 
earnestly contended, (impia et perniciosa opinio) and at the 
same time limits their number to Baptism and the Supper. 
Only these two can be shown to be of divine institution. Ab- 
solution might at the farthest be yet added. The Apology 
seems to waver on this point ; at a later period it was altogether 
abandoned.* 

What has been thus far presented is the Protestant doctrine 
of the Sacraments in its most ancient form. It may be under- 
stood entirely in Augustine’s sense. The specific benefit secured 
respectively by each is not yet brought under consideration. 
Luther in the Larger Catechism goes further. “The word” is 
indeed also with him properly the efficacious thing. In accord- 
ance with his realistic view he goes far deeper into the subject 
than Melanchthon. Produced by and filled with the Spirit, it 
is to him a divinely operative, life-producing, creative force. In 





*Apol., p. 202 ff. 
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the word “the Holy Spirit, God, the name of God,” deals per- 
sonally with man, but in the Sacrament it inter-penetrates the 
earthly emblems and makes them means of communication. 
For the consummation of the act it is inseparably united with 
them. Thus the Sacraments become divine-human transactions, 
Baptism an act of God, (proprium Dei opus) in which He him- 
self deals with man—“the water in Baptism is not water ‘sim- 
ply, but a gracious water of life, aqua divina, ccelestis, sancta et 
salutifera—not in the sense as if there inhered in it, per se, a 
natural, sanctifying power (Tertullian) ; the water is and remains 
mere water—but because it is used in the word and name of God.” 
@ This is the treasure in it, on this rests the power of Baptism. 

Faith, which corditions the blessing, can and must cleave to 
this. Catech. Maj., p. 485 ff. But the objective validity of the 
Sacrament is not dependent upon its use and blessing, “for my 
faith does not make Baptism, but receives it,” p. 493. Its es- 
sence is based entirely on the word and institution of God. He 
also who without faith receives Baptism, is in reality baptized. 
Hence Anabaptism is an absurdity and to be condemned. It 
rends asunder what God has joined together. Hence also the 
never-failing, ever-continuous efficacy of Baptism, which re- 
mains all through life, in which the Christian may ever again 
take refuge even from unfaithfulness and apostasy, out of which 
he may ever draw fresh draughts of grace. This constant re- 
turn to it in repentance and faith, causes “the Christian life to 
be a daily Baptism, once commenced and always advancing in 
it,” p. 495. Taken in this sense it includes the Sacrament of 
Penance. Although these deeper definitions of Luther may not 
yet be reduced to entire unity with those general ones above, 
they at all events belong to the characteristic features of the 
ecclesiastical doctrinal system. 

d. The last consequent of the Protestant principles, is the Ar- 
ticle concerning the Church. It is presented both in the Au- 
gustana and in the Apology altogether in the sense in which 
Luther from the start apprehended it. Its essential essence, its 
individual self, is “properly the congregation of faith and the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts, the fellowship (communion) of faith— 

Vor. X. No. 2. 28 
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not however a mere idea. We do not dream of a Platonic state, 
but we say this Church exists; it has an actual, concrete exist- 
ence as the Congregation of the saints, and possesses certain 
marks by which its presence in the world may be recognized.” 
Compare the full definition, Art. vu.: “The Church is the 
association of saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught and 
the Sacraments are rightly administered.” 

[The full scope of this definition being elsewhere treated by 
the author he] restricts the discussior here to a few remarks on 
the position which is thereby assigned to the clerical office: It 
ceases to be the infallible interpreter of divine truth. For the 
truth is revealed in the word for all, and the word is accessible 
and intelligible to all who use it ina right manner. It ceases 
to be invested with the privileged Mediatorship of grace for the 
congregation. For the immediate access to the grace of God 
has through Christ been opened for all, and faith is the only 
subjective condition on which this is dependent. And the 
word makes this faith possible to all who allow it proper action 
upon them. It loses in general, its position of lordship, and 
becomes a ministering member of the congregation: J/inzster- 
tum Ecclesiasticum. Its vocation is made to comprise the public 
ministration of the Word and Sacraments, which Christ has insti- 
tuted in His Church. That which is comprehended in the func- 
tions pertaining to this office: “the right of preaching the Gospel, 
of administering the Sacraments, of remitting and retaining sins,” 
which involves the authority to exclude from the congregation, 
is called potestas ecclesiastica or potestas clavium.* The proper 
and immediate incumbent of this is the congregation, 2. e¢. the 
Holy Christian Church. “The keys do not belong to the person 
of one particular man, but to the Church. * * Christ has 
given the keys chiefly and immediately to the Church,” (Schm. 
Art. tractatus de potestate et primatu papae). She possesses 
the right therefore to select and appoint suitable persons for this 
office: “Wherever the Church is there is the command to ad- 
minister the Gospel. Wherefore of necessity theC hurch must 
have the right of calling, choosing, ordaining ministers,’ Schm. 





*Aug. XXVIII. 2 21. 
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Art., p. 341,—but also the duty as well as the right. The Church 
is commanded to appoint ministers.” The persons to whom she 
commits this office are bound to administer it strictly in 
accordance with the Scriptures, and as long as they do this, the 
congregations owe them obedience, not for their sake person- 
ally, but for the sake of the divine word which they serve. 
From such as teach contrary to it, the Church must withhold 
its obedience, and she posesses the authority to remove them 
from the office. 

With respect to rank all Ministri Ecclesiae are per se equal. 
The hierarchical gradations of the offices are a purely human 
regulation. The Romish Primacy is an institution which not 
only rests upon no divine authority, (papa non est jure divino 
caput totius Christianitatis), but, in as much as it opposes itself 
to the Gospel and is in point of fact perpetuated to the injury 
of the Church, must be firmly resisted. Luther discovers in 
the papacy the Spirit of Antichrist, Schm. Art., p. 307-339 ff. 

This is the substance contained in the First Half of the Augs- 
burg Confession. The Second Part treats of the abuses which 
the Evangelical party have abolished, (such as the Mass, Celi- 
bacy, &c., and settles the twofold distinction—each equally 
important, which subsists between the ordinances of Salvation 
and the ordinances of the Church (human traditions), and 
between the spiritual and secular power. 

The close of the Confession declares: “These are the princi- 
pal Articles which are held in dispute. * * From these it 
may be seen that we hold to nothing either in doctrine or in 
ceremonies which is contrary to the Holy Scriptures or to the 
Universal Christian Church.” 

No recapitulation of proofs is necessary to confirm what was 
said above relative to the scope of the Protestant principles and 
their consistent application. They have proven themselves in 
point of fact possessed of creative energy. The thorough puri- 
fication and the healthy growth which they effected in the 
doctrinal system of the Church, are the theological seal which 
stamps the Lutheran Reformation as a work of the same Divine 
Spirit, which originally founded the Church. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


AUGUST NEANDER. 
By Prof. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D, D., Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 


Few names in modern theology excite as much interest as 
Neander. Owing to his eminent services in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, he has been called “the father of modern Church History ;” 
and so exalted was his character and so potent his influence, 
that he has been called “the last of the church fathers.” 
Whether we look at his life, his spirit, the mission to which he 
devoted himself, his relation to the eminent German scholars of 
his day, his learning, his literary remains, or at the influence he 
exerted, we shall find him worthy of careful study. Modern 
theology cannot be understood unless his prominent influence 
in shaping it is recognized. Others may have surpassed him in 
originality and in philosophic depth; but no one put himself 
more fully into his works and no theologian impressed his own 
spirit more deeply on his age. Rationalism and Pantheism felt 
the weight of his character and learning ; formalism and big- 
otry found in him a determined adversary ; and the new reli- 
gious life which manifested itself in Germany at the beginning 
of this century, found in him a powerful leader. But aside from 
his great influence in the past, he is worthy of study for his own 
sake, and also because there are elements in his character and 
works which are specially needed in our day. It is evident that 
a sketch so limited as this necessarily is, cannot do full justice 
to the subject. 

HIS LIFE.* 

Neander’s life was pre€minently that of a student. It was 
more internal than external, and was far more eventful in thoughts 
and emotions than in contact with the world. Aside from his 





*The following are the principal sources whence the materials for this 
article-are derived. Articles by Drs. Kling and Hagenbach, in Studien 
and kKritiken, 1851; Herzog’s Encyclopedia: and the works of Neander, 
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prodigious intellectual labors and his inward experience, there 
are but few events to be narrated. His original name was Men- 
del. His parents were Jews, living at the time of his birth in 
Gottingen. His father, Emanuel Mendel, was a merchant of the 
ordinary Jewish type. His mother’s maiden name was Esther 
Gottschalk. She was related to the Jewish philosopher Moses 
Mendelssohn, and is said to have been a pious woman and de- 
voted mother. The subject of this sketch was the youngest of 
six children, and was born Jan. 17, 1789. At his circumcision 
he received the name David: Soon after his birth, his mother, 
for some unknown reason, separated from her husband and went 
with her children to Hamburg. Until fourteen years of age he 
attended a private school, and then entered the Johanneum 
College of that city. The teacher who prepared him for this 
College assured his mother that he was not at all adapted to 
mercantile life, but that he had fine mental powers which adapt- 
ed him specially to intellectual pursuits. His studies prepara- 
tory to entering the University were also pursued in Hamburg. 
Here already some of those traits were displayed which were 
so marked in after life. He was absorbed in his studies, took 
but little interest in the sports of his fellow-pupils, and was un- 
able to adapt himself to the ways of the world, with which his 
near-sightedness may have had something to do. He was quiet, 
timid, abstracted. His awkwardness subjected him to the rail- 
lery of other pupils, which when carried to extremes would 
throw him into a passion. Already as a boy he was dependent 
on the help and protection of kind friends in his intercourse 
with his fellows. When he left the Johanneum to enter the 
Gymnasium, he wrote a dissertation in excellent Latin, on the 
Emancipation of the Jews and their reception by the state as 
citizens. 

In 1805 he entered the Gymnasium. Though a mere boy in 
years, we infer from his reading at this time that his mind must 





especially the prefaces. Numerous works of friends and pupils of Nean- 
der have also been consulted. Kling’s article referred to above is the 
most valuable, Schaff’s book on Germany; its Universities, etc., etc., is 
accessible to the American reader, and has not been used in preparing 
this article. 
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already have attained unusual maturity. Among others, he 
read works of Plato, Sophocles, Schlegel, Tilck, Fichte, Boehme, 
Mendelssohn, Rousseau, and Schleiermacher. Plato was his fa- 
vorite author, and on the chairs and floor of his room were scat- 
tered various editions of this philosopher and commentaries on 
the same. This author exerted a marked influence on him in 
preparing him to pass from Judaism to Christianity. Thus to 
him, as to many in the early history of the Church, Plato was 
a schoolmaster unto Christ. A friend wrote in 1806: “Plato 
is his idol and his constant watchword; day and night he pon- 
ders him, and there are probably few who so wholly and so sa- 
credly assimilate him.”* But however great the influence of 
the Greek philosopher, he claimed to have received from a pas- 
sage in Plutarch the strongest impulse to seek a higher source 
of satisfaction than that given by Judaism. His surroundings, 
and especially his intimate friends at the Gymnasium, also had 
an influence in bringing him into the Christian Church. It is 
said that he once expressed to a friend his joy in the study of 
Plato. His friend shared his joy, but told him that he could 
find similar passages in John’s Gospel, only far more beautiful 
and true. This is said to have been his introduction to the New 
Testament. 

On the 25th of Feb., 1806, David Mendel embraced Chris- 
tianity, being baptized in the presence of three friends, John 
Gurlitt, Karl August Varnhagen, and Wilhelm Neuman. From 
the first two he took the names John and August, and from 
the last he took both the given and the family name, how- 
ever changing Neumann (New-man) into its Greek equivalent 
Neander ; no doubt intending to indicate thereby that in ac- 
cepting Christ he became a new man. From this time David 
Mendel was known as John August William Neander, though 
he usually sigued his name A. Neander.t 





*The same letter says: ‘He has learned to look on the world about him 
with deep contempt.” 

+An older brother had already been baptized in 1804; his oldest brother 
was baptized four months later than himself; his oldest sister was baptized 
in 1807, the other two in 1809; and last of all, in 1816, his mother was 
baptized. They, however, did not change their name. 
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In the spring of 1806 he left Hamburg to enter the Universi- 
ty of Halle. As the family were in straitened circumstances, 
an uncle provided the means for his University course. It was 
intended that he should study law; but this was not congenial 
to his deep, earnest nature, and he chose theology. Schleier- 
macher, who was at this time professor in Halle, exerted a pow- 
erful influence on him, both by his exegetical and by his histor- 
ical lectures, and seems to have given to Neander, as to so many 
others, an impulse which largely shaped the future course of 
his life. But unfortunately, already in Nov., 1806, the Univer- 
sity was obliged to close, on account of the French occupation of 
the city. Neander and many other students now went to the 
University in his native city, Gottingen. Here the most emi- 
nent ecclesiastical historian of that period, Planck, seems to 
have exerted on him the greatest influence. 

During a visit to Hamburg, in 1807, a marked spiritual 
change came over him. Friends whom he met led him to re- 
flect more seriously on his state and to study the New Testament 
more earnestly. At this time he also preached his first sermon, 
taking his text from the beginning of John’s Gospel. When he 
returned to Gottingen, he seemed to be a new man. He now 
paid less attention to Schleiermacher, Schelling and Fichte, but 
more to the Gospel. He also became an enthusiastic student of 
the Church Fathers. Among the various studies pursued, he 
determined to make a specialty of Church History and to devote 
to its study his life. He applied himself so incessantly to study 
that he overtaxed himself, and suffered from severe pains in his 
head which interfered with his work. His physician prescribed 
a course of diet and exercise, and his friends induced him to re- 
frain from excessive application. In the fall of 1808, his health 
was restored, and he again devoted himself to the study of the 
Church Fathers. 

In 1809 he left Gottingen and was licensed to preach. His 
examination was a brilliant affair. Another student, who was 
examined at the same time, states that Neander astonished the 
examiners. “As often as they touched him, there came forth a 
stream of deep and learned remarks and, as it were, interesting 
treatises from Neander.” He spent a year and a half in Ham- 
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burg, giving instruction in schools and private families, and also 
preaching occasionally and very acceptably. But of this mode 
of life he soon tired, since it dissipated, instead of concentrating 
his powers. He was desirous of giving himself again wholly to 
Church History. Already when he left Gottingen, his friends, 
among them Prof. Planck, had urged him to become tutor at 
that University, and this he had agreed to do. However, his 
relatives and friends in Hamburg so attached him to that city 
that he was reluctant to leave. But he and his friends felt that 
his proper sphere was that of a teacher in a University. In 
1811, Professors Marheineke and De Wette were called from 
Heidelberg to the newly founded University at Berlin, and thus 
a good opening seemed to present itself at the former Univer- 
sity for Neander. He became tutor there the same year. But 
soon after entering on his work, his incessant study brought 
back traces of his former illness. This brought his mother 
and a sister to Heidelberg, and they determined to remain with 
him so as to take care of his health. Already the next year 
he was appointed professor extraordinarius. The same year, 
1812, his first monograph appeared. But his stay at Heidel- 
berg was short. The King of Prussia was making extraordi- 
nary efforts to secure the best professors for his new University 
at Berlin. Schleiermacher, who was the ruling spirit there, was 
chiefly instrumental in having Neander called. Heidelberg was 
very unwilling to see him leave, and offered him a_professor- 
ship in ordinary, and a good salary. But he decided to go to 
Berlin. Here he began his career as professor in ordinary, with 
a fixed’ salary of 800 thalers a year, besides the fees from stu- 
dents. The theological faculty which he entered already con- 
tained such eminent men as Schleiermacher, Marheineke and 
De Wette. He began his labors in Berlin in 1813, when 24 
years old, and remained there till his death. 

Neander remained a bachelor all his life. He was not averse 
to marriage, but he believed that Providence indicated that he 
should remain single. At a gathering of students at his house, 
the question was asked, whether it was not unchristian not to 
marry? He answered that it was unchristian if one arbitrarily 
determined not to marry, but not if one is so led by God as to 
remain single. His mother died in Berlin in 1817. His sister 
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Hannah, seven years older than himself, remained with him till 
his death, afiectionately taking care of him and managing his 
household affairs. Of his outer life little need be said during 
the thirty seven years he spent in Berlin. His intercourse with 
the world was limited to a few chosen friends and to the stu- 
dents. His health was never robust, and his physical condition 
frequently alarmed his friends. In 1847, his eyes suffered, so 
that he was obliged to cease labor on his Church History. By 
the help of an amanuensis he, however, revised some of his 
works for new editions, and also dictated practical expositions 
of several of the Epistles. His activity continued to the end. 
Only a few days before his death he delivered an address on 
missions, at the request of the students. His final illness was 
short. In his delirium his mind was occupied with the contin- 
uation of his Church History, and he actually dictated an ac- 
count of the Friends of God. After finishing, he asked what 
time it was, and then said: “I am tired, I will now go to sleep. 
Good night!’ Quietly he slumbered away. He died July 14, 
1850, aged 66 years and 6 months. His funeral took place on 
the 17th, the sermon being preached from John 21 : 7, “There- 
fore that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It is the 
Lord.” 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Neander’s world, as intimated, was inner rather than outer, 
a world of contemplation and feeling rather than of the senses. 
The German word /nnerlich-Keit (inwardness, subjectiveness) 
gives one of the most prominent traits of his character, and 
interprets much of his life. While a master in describing per- 
sons and in unfolding psychological traits, he was but little ac- 
quainted with the ways of the world and was not at all a man 
of affairs. Abstracted and easily absorbed by some favorite 
theme, he had neither taste nor tact for the ordinary practical 
pursuits. In this respect his traits were the very opposite of 
those usually found among his own people, the Jews. 

Richard Rothe speaks of himself as having a “monastic na- 
ture,’ which adapted him to solitude better than to the busy 

VoL. X. No. 2. 29 
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world. But with more truth may it be said of Neander, that 
his nature was thoroughly monastic. He was not only a celi- 
bate, but he was also a hermit, with the study as his cell. So 
little was he familiar with the ways of the world that he needed 
the constant watchfulness of his sister to save him from morti- 
fying blunders. This, however, did not prevent the formation 
of the warmest friendships. His nature was as ardent as it was 
guileless, and to congenial spirits he became so devotedly at- 
tached that he gave them his best thoughts and affections, and 
even himself. Wherever the heart was concerned he gave 
himself wholly, not by halves; hence in youth, as in after life, 
there were a few whom he deeply loved. In some of his letters 
he speaks with enthusiasm of friendship, and his warm heart is 
felt in his eloquent words. The Preface to one of his volumes 
is almost wholly devoted to the memory of a recently deceased 
young friend. He calls him his most devotedly loved young 
friend, whose image will remain indelibly in his heart. Having 
no family, he concentrated the affections of his great heart on 
the few with whom he became intimate. His lack of tact, 
and the want o‘ zesthetical taste and culture, repelled some; but 
those who could overlook mere formalities and could appreciate 
his excellent qualities of heart, became his warm friends. Rich- 
ard Rothe calls him “the dear, excellent Neander,” and says on 
the occasion of a visit from Neander: “I always take pleasure 
in the nearness of this dear man. There is in him a fountain of 
an inner fulness of life which makes one’s heart leap, and makes 
one forget whatever difference of view may exist.” By means 
of his lectures and contact with students he also won many a 
heart, though but few could enter into intimate relations with 
him. 

Neander has been called a “Johannine character,” because in 
him some of the marked traits of the Beloved Disciple were 


found. His nature was deep and contemplative, and love was 
one of the ryling forces of his being. With warm affection he 
contemplates Christ as his personal Saviour. As he is monastic 
and ascetic, so also a deep mysticism runs through his life. He 
is decidedly opposed to the culture of the head at the expense 
of the heart; and he has no sympathy with a religion or theol- 
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ogy which addresses merely the understanding, instead of the 
whole man. In an age when orthodoxy was largely dead, and 
when a cold, heartless, lifeless rationalism prevailed, he asserted 
the claims of the emotional nature, not merely in religion, but 
also in theology. In this he was a true disciple of his teacher 
Schleiermacher, who made the feeling of dependence on God the 
essence of religion. But in Neander the emotional nature was 
stronger in proportion to the other faculties, than in his teacher. 
No sentence throws more light on Neander than the motto of 
his life and works: “Pectus est quod theologum facit.” This 
motto was most bitterly attacked by the Hegelians, who ignored 
the claims of the heart and made theology as well as philoso- 
phy a dialectic process. In ridicule his system was called “pec- 
toral theology,” and his followers were called “pectoralists.” 
But no amount of ridicule could drive him from his position, 
which he pertinaciously, and sometimes even passionately de- 
fends. In one of his prefaces he says: “We continue to main- 
tain the theology of the heart (theologia pectoris), which is also 
the true theology of the spirit, the German theology, as Luther 
called it.” In the same place he says, that he shall never cease 
to protest against the one-sided intellectualism which is destruc- 
tive both for the heart and the mind, which can be healthily de- 
veloped only when in unison. He speaks of a fanaticism of the 
understanding which destroys all deep life, all high aspiration, 
as well as spontaneity of spirit, and which seeks to make of 
man, whose true nature ever strives after the supernatural, an 
intelligent, over-wise brute. In opposition to the cold intellec- 
tualism and negative, destructive criticism developed in the 
school of Hegel, he defended the rights of feeling ; hence those 
who belonged to the school of Baur and Strauss charged him 
with a lack of critical acumen. 

But while opposed to the cold rationalism and critical Hegel- 
ianism of his day, Neander did not belong to what was called 
the orthodox party. For them he was entirely too liberal, and 
they thought he yielded too many points to the critical school. 
He was convinced that he could neither please the hyper-critics, 
nor those who rejected all criticism. He defends honest criti- 
cism which, he claims, is in harmony with childlike faith without 
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which neither Christianity nor Christian theology is possible. In 
his preface to the life of Jesus, he answers the question, what those 
who believe the symbols will say to his assertions? What they or 
others may say, is to him a matter of indifference, since he is con- 
cerned only about his relation to the truth, especially Christian 
truth. He then says distinctly, that he would not sign uncondi- 
tionally any existing creed, as an expression of his religious con- 
viction, excepting the Apostles’ Creed, which gives the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith, and without which there could be no 
Christian Church. He has no sympathy with those who want 
only a repetition “of that which already existed in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, and who think that the entire dogmatic 
system and method of viewing divine and human things then 
prevailing must return again.”’* He thinks that this spirit wants 
to stop the development of theology. He views this develop- 
ment as moving on toward a more glorious period of the Chris- 
tian Church. He accepts what he calls the “material principle 
of the Reformation and of the Evangelical Church, the doctrine 
of the sinfulness of human nature (which does not exclude that 
in this nature which is allied to the Divine, but presupposes it), 
and the doctrine of justification by faith in Jesus as the Saviour. 
That which is essential in the Evangelical Confessions, especial- 
ly in the Augsburg Confession and its Apology, so far as it is 
an expression of this principle, together with the unchangeable 


truths to which the Apostles’ Creed testifies—this I regard as. 


the unmovable foundation of the Evangelical Church, which on 
this basis protests against every papacy, whether that of Rome 
or that of an impure spirit of the age, protests against human 
ordinances of every kind.”’+ Against those who want to force 
dogmatic formulas on men, he quotes Niebuhr: “I have often 
said that I do not know what to do with a metaphysical God, 
and that I want no other than the God of the Bible, who is 
heart to heart. Let him who can do so, attempt to harmonize 
the metaphysical God with the Bible; and he would be entitled 





* Preface to the History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church, 
+Preface to the third edition of the Life of Jesus. 
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to write symbolical books which can be declared an authority 
for all times.’’* ; 

Neander’s faith is based on Christ as the Saviour of sinful 
man ; and he feels himself drawn to all who have the same faith. 
He extols the “true catholic spirit,’ and by means of it he is 
enabled to appreciate the varied movements which have sprung 
up in the Christian Church. Under manifold forms and in the 
different creeds he searches for the Christian spirit as the es- 
sence. It would be difficult to find another historian who could 
enter so fully into the most diverse tendencies in the Church. 
He views the history of the Church as the unfolding of the life 
of Christ; and as no individual can represent Christ in all his 
fulness, every believer represents only some elements of that 
life. This accounts fer the infinite variety in ecclesiastical his- 
tory. With genuine affection he traces this life in its develop- 
ment both in the Catholic Church and in the sects. But he has 
a special preference for the description of this life as it manifests 
itself in individuals; and the individual and psychological ele- 
ments are very prominent in his writings. 

He was humble, simple, childlike. He was severe with him- 
self. The needy found a true friend in him, and the income 
from some of his books was devoted to benevolent objects. He 
was kind, gentle, and affectionate, though sometimes he replied 
with a certain degree of acrimony to those who attacked his 
views. His memory was prodigious. Though he took only a 
few notes of some lectures of Schleiermacher at Halle on Church 
History, he could a year afterward dictate them from memory. 
His industry was such that he was at times with difficulty re- 
strained from studying all night, and repeatedly his excessive 
application, as we have seen, seriously affected his health. His 
books bear testimony to the great extent of his reading and his 
faithfulness in research. Whenever accessible, the original au- 
thorities were consulted. He was not only truthful in the sense 
that he expressed his honest convictions; but also in that he 
spared no pains to learn the truth respecting the subjects he 
was discussing. Hagenbach says: “Probably few studied the 





*Close of the same Preface. 
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original sources as he did, few read so much and so stored it in 
the memory that they could wander, as it were, with open eyes 
among the forms of the past history of the Church. Not only 
was he at home in the original sources, but also in the works of 
others in ancient and modern times in German, English, French 
and Dutch. Classic and biblical literature aided him in his 
work, and especially was the thorough exegete a help to the 
Church Historian.”"* Though he did not give the mass of 
learning accumulated the best form, it always has the intellec- 
tual and spiritual freshness of its author. 


HIS INFLUENCE. 

A recent writer says of Neander: “Whence the enormous influ- 
ence of this man, who, if his work as a teacher and the number 
of his hearers and disciples are to be taken as the criterion, 
would be placed above Schleiermacher himself? These two 
men, for more than twenty years, stood side by side at the head 
of theology in Berlin, and here it was evident that Schleier- 
macher’s influence was more intensive and more deep, but that 
he couid draw around him only a small circle of those who had 
special intellectual endowments, while Neander gathered about 
him the theological masses and held them there.”’+ 

Neander was the man for the times, and this made his influ- 
ence so potent. Rationalism had made theology a desert, and 
had robbed religion of its life and inspiration. Hegel’s philos- 
ophy, which was hailed as the final philosophy, and which pro- 
posed to solve the mysteries of God and the universe, was the 
prevalent system, and in the Universities superseded nearly all 
other systems. Its one-sided, cold, critical intellectualism ridi- 
culed the emotional element in theology and tended to suppress 
the heart in religion. Man was deified as an intellectual ma- 
chine, and all true development was regarded as a mere logical 
process. But however grand the intellectual achievements of 
this system, it did violence to human nature. The heart asserted 
its claims and demanded its rights. That Neander did not neg- 
lect the intellectual is evident from the vast treasures of learning 





*Studien und Kritiken, 1851. 
+Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. Prof. Karl Schwartz. 
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deposited in his works. But in those works the whole man is 
seen, not merely his understanding, and there is a constant in- 
termingling and blending of the intellectual and the emotional. 
He met the demands for learning as few have done; and be- 
sides, he met the needs of the heart; hence those who were 
starving on the barren fields of speculation, eagerly turned to 
him. Looking with aversion on that which is vulgar and car- 
nal, he formed an ideal world of his own in which he moved; 
and to this world he attracted many others, especially devoted, 
aspiring and gifted young men.. It was an axiom with him, 
that the theologian must also be a Christian; he must enter by 
faith and love the objects he would describe. Hence in his lec- 
tures and works the Christian was not buried in the theologian, 
but was seen and felt. The crowds who heard him at the Uni- 
versity received the impress of his spirit as well as of his 
thought, and often their hearts were touched when their heads 
were convinced. His “pectoral” theology was so attractive, po- 
tent and influential, just because it was “pectoral” as well as 
learned. 

His professorship of about forty years gave him an opportu- 
nity of influencing thousands of theological students, who after- 
wards preached in all parts of Germany. Besides his lectures 
at the University, he had meetings for students at his house, for 
the discussion of intellectual and spiritual subjects. By this 
means they could approach nearer him and receive more fully 
the impress of his personality. They could not but feel the 
power of his love and devotion and inwardness. Another says: 
“Uncommonly powerful was Neander’s personal influence in his 
intercourse with students. In larger and smaller circles, he be- 
came a rich blessing to a great many, and in general his power- 
ful influence on his age was due to the might of his personality. 
A thoroughly simple and childlike nature, helpless in outward 
things, almost a child in social intercourse, faithful to his calling, 
severe toward himself, full of mildness and love toward others, 
his life given wholly and unreservedly to his Lord—thus his 
personality stands before us.”’* 





*Herzog’s Encyclopeedie, article Neander. 
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His personal infiuence, however, was not limited to the stu- 
dents, but was also felt by those who were more mature. Rich- 
ard Rothe, the greatest ethical writer of this century, met him 
in Berlin and was deeply impressed with his intellectual and 
spiritual freshness. “He is a wonderful man, externally he 
seems to be dead, but within he is fresh and marrowy in Chris- 
tian life.” “Neander stands on a height which I envy him. 
The blessed peacefulness of his truly theological contemplation 
which is exalted above all the streams of speculation and reflec- 
tion, and which finds in the historic form of Christianity the 
purest and highest ideals, charms me as often as I am with 
him.”*+ Under his influence Rothe’s former preference for mys- 
ticism was revived. Together with Julius Mueller and Nitzsch, 
Neander founded the “German Journal for Christian Science,” 
and made valuable contributions to its pages. He was also inti- 
mately associated with Schleiermacher, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, 
and many others who worked for the revival of religious life. 
He felt himself specially drawn to the philospher Schelling, and 
hoped that his philosophy would counteract the evil tendencies 
of Hegel’s system. He is not ashamed to sit at Schelling’s feet, 
and with evident pleasure he dedicated to him the first volume 
of his Church History. 

The influence of his writings cannot be estimated.t He be- 
gan his literary activity in 1812, with a monograph on “Em- 
peror Julian and His Age.” A year later he published his sec- 
ond Monograph, on “St. Bernard and His Age.” Five years 
after this, appeared his “Genetic Development of the chief 
Gnostic Systems,” a work which revived a new interest in the 
study of Gnosticism. In 1822 he published his third mono- 
graph, “St. Chrysostom and the Church of His Age, especially 
in the Orient ;” and also the “Memorable Occurrences (Denk- 
wuerdigkeiten) of Christianity and of Christian Life,” three 
volumes. Three years later appeared his “Agnosticus, the 
Spirit of Tertullian and the Introduction to His Writings.” 





+Life of Richard Rothe. 


tit would take too much space to attempt a critique of these writings. 
Dr. Schaff, a pupil of Neander, has given a summary of the excellencies 
and defects of Neander's works, in his History of the Apostolic Church. 
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But all these only prepared the way for his greatest work, the 
«General History of the Christian Church and Life.” The first 
volume appeared in 1826, the last in 1845. The whole work 
consists of five volumes, in ten parts, and brings the history 
down to the time of Boniface VIII. In 1832, his “History of 
the Planting and Training of the Christian Church through the 
Apostles” appeared, and in 1837 the “Life of Jesus.” He is 
also the author of numerous smaller works. Besides Church 
History, he also delivered lectures on Dogmatics, Ethics and 
Exegesis.* It is, of course, in Church History that his influ- 
ence is most marked ; and well does he deserve the name, “the 
father of modern Church History.” Yet Hagenbach says: “Ne- 
ander’s exegetical lectures were not less highly prized by the 
students than the historical ones, and it may well be said that 
in this department also he founded a school.” 

His “Life of Jesus” was called forth by the work of Strauss 
on the same subject, and by the destructive criticism of Bauer. 
When the work of Strauss appeared, the Prussian Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs asked, whether it was not advisable to op- 
pose the pernicious influence of this book with other than in- 
tellectual weapons? Neander being asked for his opinion de- 
clared that only intellectual means were to be used, and that the 
truth would no doubt issue victoriously from the conflict. To 
aid in bringing about this result, he wrote his “Life of Jesus.” 

The spirit of his great work on Church History can be best 
learned from his own words. In the Preface, he says that from 
early life it was one of the chief aims of his life “to represent 
the History of the Church of Christ as a speaking evidence of 
the divine power of Christianity, as a school of Christian ex- 
perience, and, for all who are willing to hear, a voice of edifica- 
tion, instruction and warning, resounding through the centur- 
ies.” 
out of the hidden depths of human nature, but as a power 
which came from heaven which opened itself to humanity aken- 


“We regard Christianity, not as a power which was born 








*His lectures on Dogmatics and Ethics are said to have been specially 
rich in Biblical elements. 
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ated from it; a power which in its nature and origin is superior 
to every thing which human nature is able to produce of itself, 
and which is intended to give to this nature a new life and to 
transform its inmost being.” 

Though a historian of past ages, Neander also carefully 
studied his own age, and recognized in it three distinct tenden- 
cies: the traditional tendency, which clings tenaciously to the 
past; the destructive tendency, which regards destruction as 
progress; and the tendency which lies between these two ex- 
tremes and tries to prepare the way for a new creation by plac- 
ing itself on the immovable divine foundation. He spoke of 
his age as a time of severe conflict in science, as a crisis, as a 
period of pangs and birth-throes. He says: “We stand on the 
boundary between an old and a new world, the latter to be 
called into existence by means of the ever old and ever new 
Gospel. For the fourth time a new epoch is being prepared by 
the Gospel; for this reason we can give only works preparatory 
for the time of the new creation, since after the time of the re- 
generation of life and science the great deeds of God will be 
announced with new and fiery tongues.” However lifeless the 
Church might be, he knew that the divine leaven was still 
working in humanity, and he was confident that it would con- 
tinue to work. Earnestly, devotedly and incessantly, he labored 
for the new epoch which he thought was about to dawn. He 
himself lived to see a new life springing up in the Universities 
and the Church; and this quiet, retired student, professor and 


author was one of the chosen servants of God in promoting 
this life. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT. 
By Rev. W. E. Parson, A. M., Washington, D, C. 

Theism : Being the Baird Lectures for 1876, by Robert Flint, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburg ; author of ‘The Phi- 
losophy of History in Europe, etc. pp. 432. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh. 

Anti- Theistic Theories: Being the Baird Lecture for 1877, by Robert Flint, 
D. D., LL. D., etc., etc. pp. §54. 

The lectures in these two volumes were delivered in Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, and Edinburgh, in connection with the Lecture- 
ship founded by Mr. James Baird. 

Such books are rare enough in our book-making age. For 
the sake of the matter they contain, and for those who may not 
have the time to make for themselves a careful study of them, 
we shall in this article give a résumé of their contents. 

The first sentence in the volume entitled ‘Theism’ states the 
case for us thus: 

“Is belief in God a reasonable belief, or is it not? Is theism 
true, or is some antagonistic, some anti-theistic theory true ?” 

The author lays very great stress on the fact that if our faith 
is not rational it is not valuable. He is no visionary, finding 
in self-consciousness, inner testimony, or any such subjective 
witness, the final proof for God’s existence. Religion must be 
reasonable, and to be reasonable it must rest on knowledge of 
its object. 

“For all men, then, who have religious beliefs, and especially 
for all men who have Christian beliefs, these questions, What 
evidence is their for God’s existence? and, What is known of 
His Nature? are of primary importance.” 

After glancing at the religious and moral issues involved in 
the theistic argument, our author, in taking up the scientific 
issues, asks: “Does the world explain itself, or does it lead the 
mind above and beyond itself? Science cannot but suggest 
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this question; religion is an answer to it. ‘When the phenom- 
ena of the world have been classified, the connections between 
them traced, their laws ascertained, science may, probably 
enough, have accomplished all that it undertakes—all that it 
can perform; but is it certain that the mind can ascend no 
further? Must it rest in the recognition of order, for exam- 
ple, and reject the thought of an intelligence in which that or- 
der has its source? * * The question is one which may be 
answered in various ways, and to which the answer may be that 
it cannot be answered; but be the answer that or another—be 
the answer what it may—obviously the question itself is a great 
one—a greater than any science has ever answered—one which 
all science raises, and in the answering of which all science is 
deeply interested.” 

“He can be no wise theologian who does not perceive that, to 
a large extent, he is dependent on the researches of men of 
science for his data, and who, firm in the faith that God will 
never be disgraced by His works, is not ready to accept all that 
is truly discovered about these works, in order to understand 
thereby God's character.” 

After this preliminary statement, we have a sketch of the 
historical development of Theism—which is defined to be the 
doctrine that the universe owes its existence, and continuance 
in existence, to the reason and will of a self-existent Being, who 
is infinitely powerful, wise, and good. Assuming that nothing 
can reach far forward into the future which does not stretch far 
back into the past, Professor Flint proceeds to show how early 
a hold this theistic belief has had on the race. We are not to 
think that the various notions of God and a future state found 
in heathen countries are broken and scattered rays of the light 
which the first man received from God. Natural as this view 
was in the early ages of the Christian Church, and in medieval 
times, and consonant with the views of the Roman Catholic 
Church as to tradition, the light of modern science, the geo- 
graphy, ethnology, comparative mythology, &c., of the present 
day, make such a position wholly untenable. “A man who 
should thus account for the phenomena of the religious history 
of heathen humanity, must be now as far behind the scientific 
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knowledge of his age regarding the subject on which he theor- 
ises, as a man who should still ascribe, despite all geological 
proofs to the contrary, the occurrence of fossils in the Silurian 
beds to the action of the Noachian deluge.” 

From this point the author proceeds to give a definition of 
religion, making it to be man’s communion with what he be- 
lieves to be a God or Gods; his sense of relationship to, and 
dependence on, a higher and mysterious agency, with all the 
thoughts, emotions, and actions which proceed therefrom. Re- 
ligion is always and everywhere a consciousness of relationship 
to a worshipped being. And the one truth which belongs uni- 
versally to this consciousness, is the fact that “the religious con- 
sciousness, or the frame and condition of spiritual life distinctive 
and essential in religion, is not peculiar to some one province 
of human nature, but extends into all its provinces.” By this 
statement Professor Flint means to affirm that the seat of reli- 
gion can no more be in the intellect alone, than it can be in the 
afféctions alone, or in the will alone. : 

And here our author, without going out of his way to do so, 
deals some severe blows to those who magnify the testimony of 
mere feeling. “Mere feeling cannot tell us anything about what 
is out of ourselves, and cannot take us out of ourselves. Mere 
feeling is, in fact, mere absurdity.” Religion’s seat is the centre 
of human nature, and its circumference is the utmost limit of 
all the energies and capacities of that nature. It includes all 
the highest exercises of reason, all the purest and deepest emo- 
tions and affections, and the noblest kind of conduct. 

After this general definition of religion, the author passes on 
to compare Polytheism with Theism. Reason can not rest in a 
belief of more Gods than one; for the more the universe is 
studied, the more apparent does it become that it is a single, 
self-consistent whole. The notion of separate deities is against 
the results of reason ; and still more the notion of hostile dei- 
ties. Pantheism is equally insufficient for the proper develop- 
ment of religion. In his ‘Anti-Theistic Theories,’ Prof. Flint 
defines Pantheism to be “the theory which regards all finite 
things as merely aspects, modifications, or parts of one eternal 
and self-existent being ; which views all material objects, and 
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all particular minds, as necessarily derived from a single infinite 
substance. The one absolute substance—the one all-compre- 
hensive being—it calls God.” In connection with this theory, 
and as bearing on the theistic argument, the very instructive 
and suggestive fact is brought forth, that Pantheism has never 
been the religion of any people. It has been the philosophy of 
speculative individuals, but the religion of no people. India 
had to combine Polytheism with it. “The Sankhya and Vedan- 
ta systems are no more religions than the systems of Spinoza, 
Schelling, or Hegel. They are mere philosophies. Buddhism 
has laid hold of the hearts of men to a wonderful extent; not, 
however, in virtue of the Pantheism, scarcely distinguishable 
from Atheism, which underlies it, but because of the attractive- 
ness of the character and teaching of the Buddha Sakyamuni 
himself, of the man-god who came to save men.” 

With a glance at the three great theistic religions—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism—the first a preparation for, 
and the last a corruption of Christianity, the author enters upon 
an elaborate setting forth of the nature, conditions and limits of 
theistic proof. Though the proofs of God's existence are count- 
less, to be sought for in all the forces, laws, and arrangements 
of nature; in every material object, every organism, every in- 
tellect and heart; still all these evidences coalesce into a single, 
all-comprehensive argument, which is the sum of the indications 
of God given by the physical universe, the minds of men, and 
human history. While every part, every point, the eye of an 
insect, the seed of a fruit, may be looked at religiously, it must 
be in the light of the universe as a whole, in the light of eter- 
nity and infinity. 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is,” 


But there is a sense in which the theistic argument is not so 
simple. The principle of causality is clearly involved. One of 
Prof. Flint’s strongest statements, and evidently a favorite prop- 
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osition with him, is the affirmation that nature is but the name 
for an effect whose cause is God. “But to think of God as a 
cause—to apprehend the universe as an effect—we must have 
some immediate and direct experience of causation. And such 
experience we have only in the consciousness of volition. * * 
If we did not know ourselves as causes, we could not know God 
as a cause; and we know ourselve as causes only in so far as we 
know ourselves as wills.” Now, if to the Ultimate Cause we 
ascribe Supreme Intelligence, and invest this divine Being with 
moral perfections, adding still further the idea of the Absolute, 
we have all that is comprehended in the idea of God, so far as 
human terms can set Him forth. 

At this point we are confronted with the confusion resulting 
from false conceptions with respect to God; the difficulty of 
reaching any common ground even in our definitions ; the met- 
aphysical inquiries as to the nature of Consciousness, Personal- 
ity, Freedom, and such other attributes as, belonging to us, are 
commonly ascribed to God, by anthropomorphism. To see 
what an extended arc the thoughts of men may swing through 
on such subjects, we need only place beside the intense literal- 
ism of Jewish history—where God walks with man, and speaks 
to him face to face—the most recent speculations of Von Hart- 
mann, in his Philosophy of the Unconscious. In a brief article 
we could not hope to enter upon the discussion of any of these 
questions. But we do well to remember that Theclogy is itself 
a science, and is entitled, on grounds of common fairness, to all 
the patience that we exercise towards the tentative methods 
pursued by Science, commonly so called. If we take any one 
of the simplest subjects of physical speculation, and trace its 
history, we shall find that its course has been more devious than 
that of any most abstruse theological doctrine. Scientific men 
are apt to forget this, and to assume that because they learned 
a religious doctrine in one way, which now seems to them anti- 
quated or unreasonable, therefore religion is a thing to have 
done with. Suppose we should apply that method in the 


schools. Any one instructed twenty years ago on the very 
familiar subject of Heat must learn it all over again, if he wants 
accurate knowledge on the subject. We find no such antiquated 
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terminology in connection with the Divine attribute of benevo- 
lence, for example, as we find in connection with the discussion 
of the nature and properties of Heat. The old terms Caloric, 
Phlogiston, and other similar ones, seem now absurd in the ex- 
treme. Even to those who are disposed to bring all problems 
to the test of the Evolution hypothesis, we can only reply that 
if Evolution is to hold anywhere it must hold everywhere. It 
must hold in the domain of Theology, which is according to the 
best definition we can give of it, the result of an endeavor to 
come into some systematic knowledge of the Divine mind in its 
purposes with respect to man and all created beings. Theology 
being a science must, therefore, be allowed time to make its 
investigations, must be allowed full scope, that just conclusions 
may be reached. 

But to return to the course of the argument: Our knowledge 
of God is obtained as simply and as naturally as our knowledge 
of our fellowmen. It is obtained, in fact, mainly in the same 
way. In both cases we refer certain manifestation of will, intel- 
ligence, and goodness—qualities which are known to us by con- 
sciousness—to these qualities as their causes. We have no 
direct or immediate knowledge—no intuitive or a prior? knowl- 
edge—of the the intelligence of our fellow-creatures, any more 
than we have of the intelligence of our Creator ; but we have a 
direct personal consciousness of intelligence in ourselves, which 
enables us confidently to infer that the works both of God and 
man can have originated only in intelligences.” At this point 
our author has a word to say as to the oft-mooted question 
whether absolute Atheism is ever possible. “True, the existence 
and possibility of Atheism have often been denied, but the tes- 
timony of history to the reality of Atheism cannot be set aside. 
Although many have been called Atheists unjustly and calum- 
niously, and although a few who have professed themselves to 
be Atheists may have really possessed a religious belief, which 
they overlooked or were averse to acknowledge, we cannot rea- 
sonably refuse to take at their own word the majority of those 
who have inculcated a naked and undisguised Atheism, and 
claimed and gloried in the name of Atheist.” 

Prof. Flint is gathering strength for a further and decisive blow 
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against those who, in their advocacy of an immediate percep- 
tion or consciousness of God, deny the validity of the arguments 
from nature or from created things. And we cannot escape the 
conclusion that men might be driven into Atheism by pressing 
upon them too closely this inner-testimony proof as the only 
evidence. For, see how it stands. We tell men that the posi- 
tive and final proof of God’s existence must be found in the im- 
mediate faith-consciousness. They answer: ‘We do not find it 
there.” What other conclusion can they reach than that they 
are without God—Atheists? “Strange as it may seem, there 
are many Theists at the present day who * * — join with 
Atheists in denying that God’s existence can be proved, and in 
affirming that all the arguments for His existence are inconclu- 
sive and sophistical. I confess I deem this a most erroneous 
and dangerous procedure. Such Theists seem to me not. only 
the best allies of Atheists, but even more effective laborers in 
the cause of unbelief than Atheists themselves. * * In place 
of a universe revealing God, and a soul made in His image, and 
a humanity overruled and guided by Him, they present to us 
a something stronger and surer—an intuition, or a feeling, or 
an exercise of mere faithh * * Man, say some, knows God 
by immediate intuition; he needs no argument for His existence, 
because he perceives Him directly—face to face—without any 
medium. It is easy to assert this, but obviously the assertion is 
the merest dogmatism.” 

Thus at considerable length we are treated to a very careful 
dissection of a very common fallacy; the seeming intuition is 
not unfrequently an erroneous inference, or, it may be, the con- 
ceit of fancy, or the product of habit and association, or the re- 
flection of strong feeling. “The so-called immediate perception 
of God must be shown to be a perception and to be immediate ; 
it must be vindicated and verified; and how this is to be done, 
especially if there be no other reasons for believing in God than 
itself, it is difficult to conceive. The history of religion, which 
is what ought to yield the clearest confirmation of the alleged 
intuition, appears to be from beginning to end a conspicuous 
contradiction of it. If all men have the spiritual power of di- 
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rectly beholding their Creator—have an immediate vision of 
God—how happens it that whole nations believe in the most 
absurd and monstrous gods? * * The various phases of 
Polytheism and Pantheism are inexplicable, if an intuition of 
God be universally inherent in human nature. Theism is per- 
fectly explicable without intuition, as the evidences for it are 
numerous, obvious, and strong. The opinion that man has an 
intuition, or immediate perception of God, is untenable: the 
opinion that he has an immediate feeling of God, is absurd. 
* * If Theism have no other basis than feeling, it is a house 
which foolish men have built upon the sand. The first storm 
will cast it down, and no wise man will regret its fall. What- 
ever is founded on mere emotion—on emotion which is not it- 
self explained and justified by reason—stands but by sufferance ; 
has no right to stand; ought to be cast down and swept from 
the earth. ” * The strangest of all theories as to the 
foundation of our belief in God is, that it has no foundation at 
all—that it is a belief which rests upon itself, an act of faith 
which is its own warrant. * * Belief is inseparable from 
knowledge, and ought to be precisely co-extensive with knowl- 
edge. Those who deny this fundamental truth, will always be 
found employing the words knowledge and belief in a capri- 
cious and misleading way.” 

From this point forward the argument of the book is closely 
linked and vigorous, the argument from causality coming first, 
followed by the argument from order, the moral argument, clos- 
ing with the a prior? proof. The fourth lecture has for its title: 
“Nature is but the name for an effect whose cause is God,” and 
under this proposition we should do the author injustice by quot- 
ing, for every sentence is necessary to the argument. In the 
argument for the existence of God, the principle of causality 
assumes that whatever has begun to be, must have had a cause 
which accounts for it. It is not assumed that every existence 
must have had a cause, but only such existences as are finite. 
The theistic argument assumes that whatever had an origin had 
a cause. This assumption is set down as self-evident. Hume 
did not deny this, he only denied that we could be certain of it. 
If every event must have a cause, to prove that the universe 
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must have a cause, it is only necessary to prove that the uni- 
verse had a commencement. Can this be done? If it can, the 
theistic argument from causality is complete. The strength of 
the argument for the divine existence, so far as causation is con- 
cerned, is measured by the strength of the proof that can be 
adduced in favor of the universe having had a beginning. That 
proof we must get by an examination of the universe. 

“What, then, is the result of such an examination? An ab- 
solute certainty that all the things which are seen are temporal 
—that every object in the universe which presents itself to the 
senses has had a beginning—that the most powerful, penetra- 
ting, and delicate instruments devised to assist our senses reach 
no cause which is not obviously an effect. The progress of 
science has not more convincingly and completely disproved 
the once prevalent notion that the universe was created about 
six thousand years ago, than it has convincingly and completely 
established that everything of which our senses inform us has 
had a commencement in time, and is of a compound, derivative, 
and dependent nature.” Incidentally the author accepts the 
Nebular Hypothesis, and says: “With bold flight science passes 
beyond the confines of discovered life—beyond the epochs of 
formation even of the oldest rocks—to a time when there was no 
distinction of earth, and sea, and atmosphere, as all were min- 
gled together in nebulous matter, in some sort of fluid, or mist, 
or steam; yea, onwards to a time when our earth had no separ- 
ate existence, and suns, moons and stars were not yet divided 
and arranged into systems. If we seek, then, after what is eter- 
nal, science tells us that it is not the earth, nor anything which 
it contains ; not the sea, nor the living things within it; not the 
moving air, not the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars. These 
things, when interrogated, all tell us to look above and beyond 
them, for although they may have begun to be in times far re- 
mote, yet it was within times to which the thoughts of finite 
beings can reach back.” The conclusion from which is, that 
the results of science are but an extension of the proof that the 
universe is an effect; and the proposition that Nature is but the 
name for an effect whose cause is God, is in part substantiated. 
To complete this part of the argument, the hypothesis of an in- 
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finite regress of causes is shown to be impossible and absurd, 
the only resting place for mind being found in the idea of a self- 
existent cause—the one first cause—that has power, is free, is a 
Will, a Spirit, a Person. 

The fifth lecture takes up the argument from Order. The 
mind infers intelligence where it finds order, and order is found 
everywhere in the universe. It is the work of the sciences to 
explain the order manifest in the universe. The Theist main- 
tains that this order, the proof of which is the grand achieve- 
ment of science, always implies mind; that all relations of order 
are evidences of an intelligent cause. Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Biology, Geology, Palazontology, all combine to unfold order, 
adaptation, proportion, and coordination. “The question is, Is 
this state of things intelligible on any other supposition than 
that of a designing mind? The Theist holds that it is not; that 
it directly and imperatively demands an intelligent cause; that to 
assign it either to no cause, or to any other than an intelligent 
cause, is, in the strictest and strongest sense of the term, absurd. 
If we deny that there is such order as I have indicated, we set 
aside the entire teaching of all the sciences—we pronounce sci- 
ence to be from beginning to end a delusion and a lie. Men in 
the present day dare not do this.” 

The remainder of this lecture is occupied in correcting the 
very faulty form in which “the argument from design” is com- 
monly put. “The argument is not from but fo design. To as- 
sume design and then to affirm that ‘every design must have a 
designer,’ is manifestly not serious reasoning, but a play upon 
words.” We cannot in our limited space do more than indicate 
the course of this part of the argument, the conclusion of which 
is: “It is precisely because the universe is so above anything 
man has made or can make, and because vegetable and animal 
organisms are so ditferent from watches and statues, that the 
argument in question leads us to a divine and not to a merely 
human intelligence. It implies that both the works of God and 
the works of man are products of intelligence ; but it does not 
require that they should have anything else in common. It 
recognizes that the most elaborate and exquisite contrivances of 


man fall immeasurably below ‘nature’s most minute designs.’ 
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So far from requiring, it forbids our carrying any of the limita- 
tions or peculiarities of human contrivance over to that which 
is divine. Besides, the belief in design is held in conjunction 
with the belief in creation out of nothing. The same persons 
who recognize that there is a divine wisdom displayed in the 
constitution and course of nature, believe the universe to have 
been called into being by the mere volition of the Almighty. 
But among all theories of the genesis of the heavens and the 
earth, that is the only one which does not represent the First 
Cause as working like a man. Man never creates—he can not 
create. To produce anything he must have something to work 
on—he must have materials to mould and modify.” 

One of the most interesting phases of this discussion, is the 
manner in which the Evolution hypothesis is viewed. After 
showing that matter could not be the origin of order; that 
Chance could not be; that Necessity could not be; that Law 
could not be; we are led up to the most common mode of evad- 
ing the problem which order presents to reason, which is 
through the discovery of the process by which the order has 
been realized. Plato, ina most charming way, pictures to us 
the disappointment he felt when he discovered that a promised 
solution of the universe, with its causes and consequences, gave 
him no help in his perplexity. As one reads it one might think 
it had been written yesterday : 

“I heard some one who had a book of Aaxagoras, as he said, 
out of which he read that mind was the disposer and cause of 
all. * * And I rejoiced to think that I had found in Anax- 
agoras a teacher of the causes of existence such as I desired, and 
I imagined that he would tell me first whether the earth is flat 
or round ; and then he would further explain the cause and the 
meaning of this, and would teach me the nature of the best, and 
show that this was best ; and if he said that the earth was in 
the centre, he would explain that this position was the best, and 
I should be satisfied with the explanation given, and not want 
any other sort of cause. And I thought that I would then go 
on to ask him about the sun and moon and stars, and that he 
would explain to me their comparative swiftness, and their re- 
turnings and various states, active and passive, and how all of 
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them were for the best. For I could not imagine that when he 
spoke of Mind as the disposer of them, he would give any other 
account of their being as they are, except that this was best ; and 
I thought that when he had explained to me in detail the cause of 
each and the cause of all, he would go on to explain to me what 
was best for each and what was best for all. I had hopes which | 
would not have sold for much, and | seized the books and read 
them as fast as I could in my eagerness to know the better and 
the worse. What hopes I had formed, and how grievously was 
I disappointed! As I proceeded, I found my philosopher alto- 
gether forsaking mind, or any other principle of order, but hav- 
ing recourse to air, and ether, and water, and other eccentrici- 
ties.’* If Plato had contributed that clever bit of sarcasm to 
the last number of the Popular Science Monthly, he would have 
had no occasion to change a word of it. Prof. Flint disposes 
of this whole school of atheistic evolutionists in a most logical 
and satisfactory way. It is doubtful whether any one who has 
not gone through the whole argument very carefully several 
times, can appreciate fully the vigor of the closely connected 
reasoning, of which the following is but a sample: 

“The man who fancies that the nebular theory implies that 
the law of gravitation, or any other physical law, has of itself 
determined the course of cosmical evolution, so that there is no 
need for believing in the existence and operation of a Divine 
Mind, proves merely that he is not exempt from reasoning very 
illogically. The solar system could only have been evolved out 
of its nebulous state into that which it now presents if the neb- 
ula possessed a certain size, mass, form, and constitution—if it 
was neither too rare nor too dense, neither too fluid nor too 
tenacious; if its atoms were all numbered, its elements all 
weighed, its constituents all disposed in due relation to each 
other—that is to say, only if the nebula was in reality as much 
a system of order, which intelligence alone could account for, as 
the worlds which have been developed from it. The origin of 
the nebula thus presents itself to the reason as a problem which 
demands solution no less than the origin of the planets. All 





*Pheedo, I., 426; Jowett’s translation. 
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the properties and laws of the nebula require to be accounted 
for.” Thus Professor Flint shows us that the difficulty is not 
got rid of by resolving the universe into an original incandes- 
cent fire-mist, and through it back into untold cycles of the 
past. Here is the weak point in atheistic evolution. And we 
need only read Mr. Herbert Spencer’s defence of this point to 
discover how weak it is. 

“The affirmation of universal evolution is in itself the nega- 
tion of an ‘absolute commencement’ of anything. Construed 
in terms of evolution, every kind of being is conceived as a 
product of modifications wrought by insensible gradations on a 
pre-existing kind of being; and this holds as fully of the sup- 
posed ‘commencement of organic life’ as of all subsequent de- 
velopments of organic life. It is no more needful to suppose 
an ‘absolute commencement of organic life,’ or a ‘first organ- 
ism,’ than it is needful to suppose an absolute commencement 
of social life, and a first social organism.”* The answer to 
which is not far off. The answer, indeed, is in Mr. Spencer’s 
own illustration. It zs needful to suppose a beginning of social 
life. It is impossible to think otherwise than that there was “a 
first social organism.” To say that there was no first, is only to 
tell us that there was no second, and no third. But we are ac- 
quainted with social organism. If this which we know as social 
organism, and of which we form a part, be not the only social 
organism, then it must be one in a finite series; and there was 
a first. But if this be the only social organism, still it is the 
first, and there was an absolute commencement. The carrying 
back of all the varied forms of life to protoplasm, does not help 
out of the difficulty. The evolution of all the multifarious 
forms of animal life from simpler forms, through the ramifica- 
tion of species, does not help us. We must have given us a 
seed, an atom, a germ, a cell, an infinitely rarified gas. We 
cannot refrain from quoting here the sentence or two in which 
Mr. Martineau very charmingly describes the atheistic evolu- 
tionist: “In not a few of the progressionists the weak illusion is 
unmistakeable, that, with time enough, you may get everything 





*Principles of Biology, p. 482. 
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out of next to nothing. Grant us, they seem to say, any tiniest 
granule of power, so close upon zero that it is not worth be- 
grudging—allow it some trifling tendency to infinitesimal incre- 
ment—and we will show you how this little stock became the 
kosmos, without ever taking a step worth thinking of, much 
less constituting a case for design. The argument is a mere ap- 
peal to an incompetency in the human imagination, in virtue of 
which, magnitudes evading conception are treated as out of ex- 
istence ; and an aggregate of inappreciable increments is simul- 
taneously equated—in its cause to nothing, in its efiect to the 
whole of things. You manifestly want the same causality, 
whether concentrated on a moment or distributed through in- 
calculable ages; only, in drawing upon it, a logical theft is 
more easily committed piecemeal than wholesale. Surely it is 
a mean device for a philosopher thus to crib causation by hair’s- 
breadths, to put it out at compound interest through all time, 
and then disown the debt.’’* 

The conclusion of this sixth lecture ought to be read by every 
clergyman of our time; for it breathes the spirit in which the 
discussion of these questions should always be carried on: “I 
think enough has now been said to show that the researches 
and speculations of the Darwinians have left unshaken the de- 
sign argument. I might have gone farther if time had per- 
mitted, and proved that they had greatly eririched the argument. 
The works of Mr. Darwin are invaluable to the theologian, 
owing to the multitude of beautiful contrivances and marvelous 
adjustments admirably described in them. The treatises on the 
fertilization of orchids and on insectiverous plants require only 
to have their legitimate conclusions deduced and applied in 
order to be transformed into treatises of natural theology. — If 
Paley’s famous work be now somewhat out of date, it is not 
because Mr. Darwin and his followers have refuted it, but be- 
cause they have brought so much to light which confirms its 
argument.” 

“T have challenged the theology of Mr. Darwin and those who 





* Martineau, ‘Essays Philosophical and Theological,’ pp. 141, 142, as 
quoted by Prof. Flint in Appendix: Note xx11. 
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follow his guidance in theology. I have no wish to dispute his 
science. I pass no judgment on his theories so far as they are 
scientific theories. It may be safely left to the progress of 
scientific research to determine how far they are true and how 
far erroneous. We ought not to assail them needlessly, or to 
reject the truth which is in them, under the influence of a sense- 
less dread that they can hurt religion. In so far as they are 
true, they must be merely expressions of the way in which 
Divine intelligence has operated in the universe. Instead of 
excluding, they must imply belief in an all-originating, all-foresee- 
ing, all-foreordaining, all-regulative intelligence, to determine 
the rise and the course and the goal of life, as of all finite things.” 

The next step in the theistic argument is to consider the 
testimony furnished by the moral world. We have been led by 
force and order as seen in the physical world to the thought of 
God as the First Cause, the Supreme Intelligence. But force 
and order are not all. There is another world beside the outer, 
and in it we discover moral laws, moral actions, moral feelings. 
The moral argument, which some have considered the only 
valid argument for the existence of God, and for the immortal- 
ity of the soul, is, in the judgment of Professor Flint, not to be 
relied on exclusively. “It is but a part of a whole from which 
it ought not to be severed.”” Many of the arguments based on 
conscience are deemed unsatisfactory, especially the view that 
conscience is “the religious organ of the soul,” the sole faculty 
through which the human mind is in contact and communion 
with God. “There is no one specific power or organ of the 
mind in virtue of which exclusively man is a religious being. 
It is by the whole make and constitution of his nature, not by a 
particular faculty, that he is framed for religion. I more than 
question if we have a right even to ascribe to conscience an im- 
mediate intuition of God.” By this statement he means to tell 
us that all that conscience can take cognizance of is the right 
and wrong of actions. The direct object of conscience is not 
God, but morality. “When, therefore, any man comes and 
assures us that through conscience we have an immediate appre- 
hension of God, it is natural that we should answer at once, 

VoL. X. No. 2. 32 
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You may as well assure us that through sight we immediately 
hear sounds or smell odors. What we immediately apprehend 
through conscience is the right or wrong of actions, and there- 
fore not God.” What form, then, does the argument from con- 
science take? It takes the same form that the argument from 
force and order takes in the material world. It is an inference 
from facts. It is independent of any particular theory as to the 
origin of conscience. We simply take the obvious facts of our 
moral consciousness, as for example the fact that man feels 
himself under a law of duty ; that he is conscious of obligation 
and responsibility ; that he has a conscience which does not 
counsel but which commands him to do what is right and to 
resist what is wrong; and we find these several facts inexpli- 
cable without the supposition of a holy God, a moral Governor. 
As we pass from the facts of force and order to the conception 
of a Supreme Power, with intelligence ; so do we make the in- 
ference that the voice of conscience is a constant intimation of 
God. “If the inference from effect to cause, from manifestation 
of purpose to intelligence, is good anywhere, it is good here ; 
and it warrants us to believe that the First Cause of conscience 
is a righteous Being.” The form and force of this argument 
are unaffected by the fact that moral perceptions and emotions 
admit of variation and development, and are sometimes false 
and depraved. The argument holds whether conscience be 
primary or derivative. With a glance at the derangements of 
the moral world, brought about by sin, and a consideration of 
objections to the divine wisdom, benevolence, and justice, we 
pass to the a priori proof. All the arguments combined, which 
we have had thus far, fail to yield the full idea of God. “They 
show him to be the First Cause of the world—the Source of all 
the power, wisdom, and goodness displayed therein. They do 
not prove Him to be infinite, eternal, absolute in being and per- 
fection.” The question now to be answered is, Can we assign 
to God those attributes which we call absolute or incommuni- 
cable? The usual method is to begin with this question. Pro- 
fessor Flint chooses to close the theistic argument with the @ prz- 
ori proof, for the very good reason which he gives: “If we have 
not established that there ts a God by reasoning from facts, we 
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must demonstrate His existence from ideas: but to get from 
the ideal to the actual may be impossible, and is certain to be 
difficult ; whereas, if we have allowed facts to teach us all that 
they legitimately can about the existence, power, wisdom, and 
righteousness of God, it may be easy to show that our ideas of 
absolute being and perfection must apply to Him, and can only 
apply to Him.” The author then proceeds to pass in review 
several of the most celebrated of the @ priori or ontologica 

proofs, putting Plato’s first in the order of value as it is first in 
the order of time. Plato's theory of ideas, and the theism in- 
separable from that theory, “must abide with our race for ever 
as a priceless possession.” We have not time to follow the 
analysis of Anselm, Descartes, and Clarke. Let us pass at once 
to the author's putting of the argument :— 

“According to the view of the theistic argumentation which 
has been given in the present course of lectures, all that is now 
necessary to complete the theistic proof is very simple indeed. 
The universe has been shown to have an inconceivably power- 
ful and intelligent cause, a Supreme Creator, who has given to 
men a moral law, and who has abundantly manifested in history 
that He loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity. We are fur- 
ther conscious of having ideas or intuitions of infinity, eternity, 
necessary existence, and perfection. We.may dispute as to 
whence and how we have got them, but we cannot deny that 
we possess them. Were any person, for example, to affirm that 
he did not believe that there is a self-existent or necessary 
being—a being which derived its existence from no other and 
depends upon no other, but is what it is in and of itself alone— 
we should be entitled to tell him either that he did not know 
the meaning of what he said, or that he did not himself believe 
what he said. But if we undoubtedly possess these ideas, they 
must, unless they are wholly delusive—which is what we are 
unable to conceive—be predicable of some being. The sole 
question for us is, Of what being ? And the whole of our pre- 
vious argumentation has shut us up to one answer. It must be, of 
Him who has been proved to be the First Cause of all things— 
the Source of all the power, wisdom, and goodness displayed in 
the universe. It cannot be the universe itself, for that has been 
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shown to be but an effect—to have before and behind it a Mind, 
a Person. It cannot be ourselves or anything to which our 
senses can reach, seeing that we and they are finite, contingent, 
and imperfect. The author of the universe alone—the Father 
of our spirits, and the giver of every good and perfect gift—can 
be uncreated and unconditioned, infinite and perfect. This 
completes the idea of God as far as it can be reached or formed 
by natural reason.” 

There is another chapter in which is shown the insufficiency 
of mere Theism. This, with about one hundred pages of valua- 
ble notes in the appendix, makes up one of the strongest books 
ever published on this question. Every clergyman should have 
a copy of “Theism,” if he would know the method of the enemy, 
and the best way of overcoming him. Of “Anti-theistic Theo- 
ries” we may make some mention in a subsequent paper. 


-<-24-e-s.<- 
ARTICLE VIL. 
GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


By Rev. J. A. CLutz, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


In the Atantic Monthly for Nov., 1879, there appeared an 
article by Prof. Goldwin Smith, which is deserving of more than 
a passing notice. Its title is, “The Prospect of a Moral 
Interregnum,” and the object of the writer, as stated in the 
article, is “to call attention to the fact that, if we may judge by 
the experience of history, a crisis in the moral sphere, which 
will probably bring with it a political and social crisis, appears 
to have arrived.” The processes by which he reaches this 
rather gloomy conclusion are given at some length. They are, 
first, a review of the history of-the past, and, secondly, a survey 
of the present status and tendencies of thought and belief in 
religious and scientific circles. * 

As the result of the latter, Prof. Smith is convinced that 
Christianity, which he seems to regard only as the greatest 
effort of the human mind in the way of religious invention, is 


about to follow in the wake of the now almost forgotten systems 
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which it at first supplanted. Already, he thinks, it is 2 art- 
culo mortis, and soon, very soon, the places that know it now, 
will know it no more forever—or will know it only as an inter- 
esting fact of history to be studied and philosophized over like 
any other fact in the history of the past. And this near ap- 
proach of the end of Christianity is what alarms Prof. Smith. 
Not that he has any sympathy with, or compassion for the 
dying faith. Evidently he has no affection for Christianity 
itself, and will shed no tears over its grave on his own account. 
But he is afraid of the effect upon men in general, upon the 
masses. 

As a careful student of history he has observed that whenever 
among any people, there was, for any reason, a general decay 
of faith in the prevailing religion, it was always accompanied, or 
followed by a corresponding decay of morals, or what he very 
felicitously calls “a sort of moral interregnum.” In illustration 
of this he points us to the moral and political anarchy which 
prevailed in Greece when her people lost their faith in the gods 
of Olympus and forsook the oracle of Delphi; to that “cata- 
clysm of selfish ambition, profligate corruption, and murderous 
faction,’ 


which ensued at Rome when reverence for the gods 
was undermined and the practice of augury was given over in 
contempt to the meanest slaves; and to the social corruption, and 
political treachery and violence which deluged all Europe with 
crime and blood after the revival of learning, during the Renais- 
sance, had destroyed men’s confidence in the superstitions and 
impostures which had gathered around Christianity as repre- 
sented in the Papal Church, and before the Reformation had 
given to the world a purer faith and a renewed morality. In 
each of these cases, he maintains, the general decay of faith was 
followed by a “moral interregnum’—a time in which all the 
ordinary restraints of morality were laid aside and every man 
became a law unto himself. 

And now, putting this fact of history alongside of the pros- 
pective early demise of Christianity, Prof. Smith concludes very 
naturally, and very logically also, that we are on the eve of 
another great “moral interregnum.” And while, for reasons 
which will appear hereafter, we do not share in all his alarm, 
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there is certainly no little food for reflection in the interesting 
and instructive fact of history which he brings out into such 
clear and strong relief—the fact that no sanction for morality 
has ever yet been found outside and independent of religion, 
that has been able to restrain the wickedness and selfishness of 
men, and make them amenable to either law or reason. I use 
the word religion here in its broadest sense, to denote simply a 
belief in the existence of a supreme being or beings to whom 
men are responsible for their conduct, and by whom they will 
be rewarded or punished according to their deserts either in 
this life or in a life to come. That without such a belief to 
restrain them from violence and wrong-doing and the selfish 
gratification of their worst appetites and passions, men will not 
restrain themselves, and cannot be restrained, or at least that 
this has always been the case in the past, Prof. Smith shows 
very conclusively. And in so far we are quite ready to agree 
with him. Indeed, we are prepared to go a little farther than 
this. Ofall the religions that have ever prevailed among men, 
no other one has exhibited such power of restraining men, and 
not only of restraining them, but of making them better also, 
as Christianity. We are quite ready, therefore, to agree with 
the Professor when he argues that the collapse of the Christian 
religion would almost certainly be followed by another “moral 
interregnum.” More than this, we are prepared to remove the 
‘almost,’ and say that this would certainly be the case. Prof. 
Smith is not quite sure. He seems to think that it is possible 
that either physical or social science may yet discover, or invent, 
something that may take the place of men’s faith in God and 
the life to come, as a foundation and sanction for morality. He 
does not at all know what it may be, and evidently his faith in 
these new conservators of morality is very weak. Still he does 
seem to have some faith. And just here we are compelled to 
part company with him, for we have no faith at all in the ability 
of either anti-theistic, or anti-Christian science or philosophy 
to devise anything to take the place of Christianity as the great 
teacher and conservator of morality. If the collapse of Chris- 
tianity which Prof. Smith so confidently predicts in the near fu- 
ture, should actually come, it would undoubtedly be followed by 
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a “moral interregnum” that would be darker and more dreadful 
than any of those to which he points us in the history of the 
past. It is possible that the impulse which Christian thought 
and belief have given to the morals of the age, might continue 
to be felt for a few years, or even for a generation or two. But 
eventually this would entirely cease to operate, and then the de- 
terioration would soon be complete. The condition of society 
would soon again be like that of the old world, of which Paul 
has given such a terrible picture in the first chapter of the epis- 
tle to the Romans, only that every dark line would be a hun- 
dred fold darker by reason of the increased power to be and to 
do evil, which the wonderful progress of the last century or two, 
in discovery and invention, has put into men’s hands. 

True, all this is flatly denied by the Darwinian and Spencer- 
ian schools of scientists and philosophers. There may be a little 
‘disturbance, they tell us, if the moral atmosphere by the sub- 
stitution of the gospel of science for the gospel of faith, as the 
basis of morality, but eventually, we are assured, the air will be 
as pure and sweet, and the sky as bright and clear, under the 
reign of the former, as under that of the latter. As one of the 
latest and most vigorous exponents of Positivism puts it: “A 
change is coming, but we firmly believe that after some possi- 
ble tacking, moral opinion will eventually set sail in a direction 
so nearly parallel with Christianity, that the divergence -toward 
a more social standard will, for generations to come, be scarce- 
ly perceptible.” (Miss Bevington. See Article on Mr. Mal- 
lock and Atheism, in Contemporary Review for October, 1879.) 

But when we come to examine the grounds of this confidence 
—when we ask what it is that is to keep men moral under 
this new regime, or what is to make them moral when they 
have once become immoral, we are not surprised that Prof. 
Smith should be despondent about the future. Education and 
culture and a better understanding of the laws of life and health, 
we are told, are to take the place of the Bible and teach men 
how to live in peace and die happy. The fear of Mrs. Grundy, 
and the desire for the praise of men, are the new substitutes for 
the fear of the Lord, and the desire to please Him. The love 
of friends is to take the place of the constraining love of Christ. 
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The hope of contributing something to the “general amount 
and general chances of human well-being,” and the prospect of 
helping to usher in at last, at some time in the dim and shad- 
owy ages of the remote future, the boasted millennium of 
science and philosophy, in which the operation of the law of 
“the survival of the fittest” will have left nothing but strong, 
and healthy, and upright, and pure men “in whom the moving 
equilibrium is perfect’”—this hope and prospect are to do the 
work of the Christian hope of immortality, and the associated 
doctrine of rewards and punishments. Surely those who can 
hang their hopes for the future morality and happiness, and 
the final perfection of the race, upon such ropes of sand as these, 
ought never to say anything about the simplicity or credulity of 
Christian believers. It is no wonder that Prof. Smith, as a stu- 
dent of history, has but little faith in them. All these things 
have been tried again and again in the past, and have always 
been found wanting. And what are the facts at the present 
time? How many men are being regenerated—how many are 
being lifted up and made purer and better and nobler—how 
many are being saved from the evil that is in the world, and 
from the worse evil that is in themselves, by the study of science 
or by the most liberal culture, without any aid from religion ? 
What power have these things ever shown to make the liar truth- 
ful, or .the thief honest, or the drunkard sober, or the libertine 
pure? No doubt the fear of public opinion does exert a very 
powerful restraint upon the external life of men, upon their words 
and their actions, but its power to make men pure in heart is com- 
paratively small. And yet it is the condition of the heart rather 
than the couduct of the life, which decides the real character of 
men. Whether Christianity be true or false, or survive or perish, 
it certainly is, and always will be true, that asa man “thinketh in 
his heart so is he.” And when a man has once broken through 
this restraint upon his outward life, and has come under the ban 
of public opinion because of his evil courses, its effect is to depress 
and harden him and drive him to still greater lengths of iniquity, 
rather than to restore him to purity and righteousness. True, 
doubtless, our new teachers of a scientific morality would say that 
this is perfectly right and just, since it serves to hasten the 
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elimination from the race of such unworthy members, according 
to the law of the survival of the fittest. But however satisfac- 
tory this solution of the difficulty may be to scientists and phi- 
losophers, it is certainly rather hard upon the man who is down, 
and must have a very discouraging effect upon all philanthropic 
and reformatory efforts. Mareover these new apostles of mor- 
ality seem to forget that public opinion, at least in Christendom, 
is largely moulded by Christian belief and Christian teaching, 
and is likely to lose very much of its tone and restrictive power, 
if these should be withdrawn. As for the hope of contributing 
something towards the general sum of happiness in the world 
and the final perfection of the race, of which Mr. Spencer and 
the whole Positivist school make so much, and the power of 
this hope to act as a substitute for the hope of immortality, I 
do not know that the folly of expecting much from such a sub- 
stitution could be better exposed than it is done by Prof. Smith 
himself in a subsequent article on Pessimism, in the A//antic 
Monthly tor February. After reminding his readers that mor- 
ality necessarily involves self-sacrifice, he continues: ‘“Self-sac- 
rifice can hardly be reconciled with reason, unless it brings with 
it an ultimate reward. A man may submit to martyrdom for 
the truth’s sake, if he is to pass through the gate of death to 
the Father of truth; he will hardly do so if he is to go down 
into the pit * * <A subjective existence to be enjoyed in 
the lives of prosperity when you have utterly ceased to be, and 
the last trace of your memory has vanished, is a fantasy which 
may be fondled by a refined imagination, but will heal no 
wounds, and countervail no hardships in the case of ordinary 
men. * * _ Pile on the language of sentiment as you will, 
a man’s conduct will be governed by his real interest, and his 
real interest must terminate with his existence. Then after all 
comes the general dissolution; the last generation of mankind, 
heir of all the preceding effort, perishes in some awful catastro- 
phe, and the moral paradise is an atomic chaos.” And who is 
there, it may well be asked, outside of a few choice spirits like 
J. Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Huxley, and Miss 
Bevington, that will be greatly influenced either against the 
Vor. X. No. 2. 33 
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evil they may desire to do, or in favor of the good they may 
shrink from doing, by any consideration of having contributed 
a mite or two towards the final perfection of’ that last genera- 
tion whose end must eventually be an inglorious extinction, 
with no hope of a resurrection? This is altogether too subli- 
mated a motive to exert much influence upon the minds of or- 
dinary men, or meet the practical wants of a life that is full of 
toil and struggle, and temptations to wrong-doing. 

But it was not my purpose to enter upon any discussion of 
the foundation of morals according to either the Christian or 
the Positivist school of philosophy. This I leave to those who 
are better able to deal with so difficult a problem. I only wish 
to call attention to the real service which Prof. Smith has ren- 
dered to Christianity by his appeal to the facts of history. It 
would be well if those who are so ready to lay Christianity 
aside as an effete system, and so confident that the standard of 
morality will got be appreciably lowered by its surrender, would 
give a little more attention to the startling lessons which these 
facts are calculated to teach. But of this there is little hope. 
As Prof. Smith himself complains, there is a disposition on the 
part of most materialistic scientists and philosophers to utterly 
ignore the teachings of history, and “set it aside as mere ‘gos- 
sip,’ which would be a very convenient arrangement for physic- 
ists determined to settle all questions without the help of any 
knowledge but their own.’’* 

But whether these “advanced thinkers,” and “free inquirers,” 
as they love to call themselves, pay any attention to these les- 
sons of history or not, they should not be lost upon Christians 
themselves, and especially upon Christian teachers. We do not 
believe that Christianity is in any danger of perishing from the 
earth, but we should remember that any general decay of faith 
in its divine origin and its heavenly precepts, would be disas- 
trous not only to the individuals affected by it, but also to so- 
ciety at large, and even to the state, bringing in, as it almost 
certainly would, another “moral interregnum” to curse the 
world for years, and perhaps for centuries. 





*Atlantic Monthly for February, 1880, p. 205. 
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Such a general decay of faith Prof. Smith regards as immi- 
nent. He says: “A collapse of religious belief of the most 
complete and tremendous kind, is apparently now at hand.” 
From his discussion of this point of his essay it is plain that the 
“apparently” here thrown in is purely rhetorical. Evidently he 
has no doubt about the immediate promixity of this “col- 
lapse.” In his judgment Christianity has already been mortally 
wounded, and science and criticism are the twin champions of 
human progress who have inflicted the fatal blows. 

“No one,” he says, “who has watched the progress of discus- 
sion and the indications of opinion in literature and in social 
intercourse can doubt that, in the minds of those whose views 
are likely to become—and in an age when all thought is popu- 
larized, soon to become—the views of society at large, belief in 
Christianity as a revealed and supernatural religion, has given 
way. Science and criticism combined have destroyed the faith 
of free inquirers in the Mosaic cosmogony, in the inspiration of 
the Bible, and the genuineness of many books of it, in large por- 
tions of the history of the Old Testament, and in the history of 
the New Testament in so far as it is miraculous, or inseparably 
connected with miracles. The mortal blow has been given by 
criticism in disproving or rendering uncertain the authenticity 
of the historical books of the New Testament.” 

In these three sentences we have the pith of that part of Prof. 
Smith’s article which refers to the failure of Christianity, and 
they are little more than a string of assumptions from beginning 
to end. Indeed they would hardly be worthy of an answer 
were it not that the opponents of Christianity deal so much in 
assumption and assertion, and that so many weak-kneed be- 
lievers are really frightened by their cool dogmatism, thinking 
that because they are so confident in their tone, they must be 
right. The first assumption we find in these sentences is, that 
Christianity and Science are irreconcilably at war, and that one 
of them must go down. And as Prof. Smith considers Chris- 
tianity the weaker of the two, he of course concludes that it 
must succumb to science according to the law of “the survival 
of the fittest.”” A little farther on in the article, we discover 
that the particular point at which he thinks this mortal antag- 
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onism manifests itself, is the theory of evolution. This he 
speaks of as an established fact, “to all appearances destined 
soon to be the creed of the world,” and destined also, he seems 
to intimate, to do away with the necessity for, and belief in the 
existence of God. But surely our critic is too fast here. He is 
entirely too credulous for a “free inquirer.” It can hardly be 
said that anything has been estad/ished yet in regard to evolu- 
tion unless it be the simple fact that it has played an important 
part in the history of the earth. How large, or how important, 
that part has been, is by no means settled as yet. Some, like 
Haeckel and Huxly and their followers, being thorough-going 
materialists, say that evolution has been the all in all, the real 
creator of our present world, with all that is in it, and upon it, 
including man—that all has been evolved from the primitive 
forms of matter without any interference from any powers out- 
side of, or above matter and its forces. But surely this cannot 
be regarded by any “free inquirer” as an established fact of 
science so long as men like Professor Virchow of Germany, and 
Professor Allman and Dr. Carpenter of England, and Professors 
Dana and Gray of this country, refuse to accept it. The first of 
these, Professor Virchow, the great German physiologist is re- 
ported to have publicly rebuked Professors Haeckel and Buck- 
ner, in his lectures, for “dogmatizing about evolution as though 
it were a demonstrated truth instead of an unproved theory.” 
In his address last Summer as President of the British Associa- 
tion, Dr. Allman, as is well known, emphatically repudiated the 
idea that evolution was sufficient to account for everything, and 
declared that physical scientists, after all their efforts “have 
utterly failed to evolve life, animal or vegetable, out of inorganic 
matter ; or to span the chasm between organic matter and con- 
scious thought.” Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter has also said, in a 
recent article: “I deem it just as absurd and illogical to affirm 
that there is no place for a God in nature, originating, directing 
and controlling its forces by his will, as it would be to assert 
that there is no place in man’s body for his conscious mind.’’* 
Professor Dana, of New Haven, has lately said ;The theories 








*The Force behind Nature, Zitte//’s Liv. Age, Feb. 7th, 1880. 
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of evolution which make progress mere /rans*formism, as it has 
been designated, or a direct result of the pulling, shaping, or 
transforming action of environments, I regard as based on a 
superficial view of Nature. I hold that in evolution there was 
truly’an evolving ; that beneath are molecular and physiologi- 
cal laws, whose action, external condition or the environments, 
were able to modify, but not to control. And I may say, fur- 
ther, that it is my confiding belief that all law is law by divine 
appointment, for a divine purpose, and that all force is the ever 
active divine will.”* And Professor Asa Gray whose authority 
will not be questioned, says in the second of his two Lectures 
recently delivered before the Yale Divinity School, and just 
published: “In saying that the doctrine of the evolution of 
species has taken its place among scientific beliefs, | do not 
mean that it is accepted by all living naturalists ; for there are 
some who totally reject it, nor that it is held with equal con- 
viction and in the same way by all who receive it; for some 
teach it dogmatically, along with assumption, both scientific and 
philosophical, which are to us both unwarranted and unwel- 
come ; more accept it, with various confidence, and in a tenta- 
tive way, for its purely scientific uses, and without any obvious 
reference to its ultimate outcome; and some, looking to its 
probable prevalence, are adjusting their conditional belief in it 
to cherished beliefs of another order. One thing is clear, that 
the current is all running one way, and seems unlikely to run 
dry ; and that evolutionary doctrines are profoundly affecting 
all natural science.”+ He says also, in the same Lecture, refer- 
ring to the views presented in the first Lecture; “I claim, more- 
over, not merely allowance, but the right to hold these opinions 
along with the doctrines of natural religion and the verities of 
the Christian faith, and refers, with evident approval, to the 
remark attributed to the late Professor James Clerk-Maxwell, of 
England, that “he had scrutinized all the agnostic hypotheses 
he knew of, and found that they one and all needed a God to 
make them workable.”{ Professor Tyndal also, in his latest 





*Views of Evolution, W. ¥. /ndependent, Jan. 8th, 1880, p. 2. 
+Natural Science and Religion ; Two Lectures &c., by Asa Gray, p. 67. 
tIbid, pp. 64 and 91. 
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utterances, has manifested some weakening of his faith in the 
ability of evolution to do all that has been ascribed to it, and 
even Mr. Darwin himself confesses, in his “Descent of Man,” 
that it is a “hopeless” task for science to try to explain how 
either the mental powers, or life itself, were first developed or 
originated. “These,” he says, “are problems for the distant 
future, if they are ever to be solved by man.’’* 

From all this it must be plain that comparatively little has 
been “certainly established” in regard to evolution, even in the 
scientific world. And it is equally plain that it isa purely gra- 
tuitous assumption on the part of Prof. Smith, that evolution, and 
the Bible and Christianity cannot both live. Doubtless some 
particular theories of evolution, as those of Haeckel, and Hux- 
ley and Spencer, cannot live alongside of the Bible; but it is by 
no means sure that the atheistic theories of these extreme ma- 
terialists will live at all, whether with or without the Bible. The 
indications now are that they will not live. Evidently there is 
already something of a reaction against them even in the high- 
est scientific circles. At all events, there is no occasion as yet 
for us to throw away either our Bibles or our religion, because 
of any seeming or real conflict between them and the views held 
and taught by these men. That some theory of evolution will 
eventually become an established fact of science is altogether 
probable. As Prof. Gray says, “the current is all running one 
way.” But that this finally accepted theory will be atheistic, or 
will be in irreconcilable conflict with the Bible and Christianity, 
is not probable. Possibly it may compel some modification of 
some of the current interpretations of Scripture, but this is a 
very different thing from the overthrow of Scripture itself as a 
divine revelation. Such modifications have often been made 
before without at all weakening our faith in the Bible as the 
word of God. Even if it should some day become necessary 
for us to give up the exact historical character of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, which Prof. Smith thinks science has 
completely demolished ; this would by no means compel the 
surrender of the supernatural character, or the Divine authority 





*P. 66 of American edition, Appleton & Co., 1876. 
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of the Bible as a whole, nor of a single one of the essential 
doctrines of Christianity. But such a necessity is not likely 
ever to arise. Certainly it has not arisen yet, Prof. Smith to the 
contrary notwithstanding. There is plenty of room in the first 
chapter of Genesis, reasonably interpreted, for the operation of 
any theory of evolution that has yet, or is ever likely to be, 
proven true, without at all discrediting its general historical ac- 
curacy. To quote again from Prof. Dana, who is universally 
recognized as one of the greatest living Geologists, he says, in 
the same article before referred to: “I have long held that the 
two records—the earlier revelation and the later, Nature and 
the Bible—are one in their enunciation of the history of crea- 
tion; that they both contain conceptions infinitely beyond 
the reach of the human intellect and bear alike evidence of 
their divine origin. The modification which has taken place 
in my views as to evolution [he was formerly a vigorous oppo- 
nent of evolution] has not been attended by any weakening of 
my faith in the Christian religion or change of opinion as to its 
doctrines.”* I would commend this utterance to the attention of 
Prof. Smith, and ask him to remember besides that quite a num- 
ber of the most enthusiastic students of science, and teachers of 
evolution, are not only devout Christians, like Prof. Dana, but 
even Christian ministers, who find no difficulty in holding fast 
their faith in the Bible, including the Mosaic cosmogony, as a 
divinely inspired revelation, on the one hand, and at the same 
time accepting fully and heartily the accredited teachings of 
science, on the other. As to his assertion that “the faith of 
free inquirers * * _ in large portions of the Old Testament 
history,” has been entirely destroyed, more might be said, if he 
had said more. It is simply an assertion, to sustain which not 
a single fact is given. We are not even told what large por- 
tions of the Old Testament history have been given up, and I 
think the Professor would have a good deal of difficulty to make 
good his assertion, unless, indeed, he would make the number 
of “free inquirers” a very limited one. The whole tendency of 
all the modern discoveries and historical research in the lands 





*N. Y. Independent, Jan. 8th, p. 3. 
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in which the Bible was written, and where the events which it 
records were enacted, has been to confirm, rather than destroy, 
our faith in its historical accuracy. 

But I pass on to notice the second great assumption of Prof. 
Smith: that the destructive criticism of the Tiibingen school of 
theology has proven the untrustworthiness of the gospel narra- 
tive of the New Testament by throwing doubt upon their au- 
thenticity. He says: 

“The mortal blow has been given [to Christianity] by criti- 
cism in disproving or rendering uncertain the authenticity of 
the historical books of the New Testament.” 

I think, however, that if his life is spared a little longer, Prof. 
Smith will find that Christianity will recover from this blow, as 
it has recovered from so many others, that were supposed by 
its enemies, and perhaps by some of the more timid of its 
friends, to be mortal also. No doubt Bauer, and Strauss, and 
Renan, have proven that the authenticity of the gospel narra- 
tives cannot be absolutely demonstrated like a problem in math- 
ematics, or a theorem in geometry, so as to leave no possible 
room for doubt or question. But this is very far from proving 
them not authentic. Prof. Smith seems to take it for granted 
that unless the authenticity of these writings can be thus de- 
monstrated, we must give up our faith in the Christian miracles, 
and with this give up also our faith in Christianity as a super- 
natural religion. 

“It is simply a question of evidence,” he says. “To preve a 
miracle, everybody but a mystic would say that we require the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, and those numerous and good, 
But unless the authenticity of the historical books of the New 
Testament can be certainly established, we have no eye-witnesses 
of the Christian miracles at all; and in the absence of such tes- 
timony the adverse arguments * * rush in with overwhelm- 
ing force. In fact, in almost any book written by a learned 
man who feels himself at liberty to say what he really thinks, 
you will now find the miracles abandoned, though it may be 
with evident reluctance, and with faltering lips.” 


In this last sentence his assumption becomes presumption, 
and a presumption that is so aggravated that it would really be 
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amusing if the matter involved were not so important. Does 
Prof. Smith mean to say that men like Christlieb and- Tholuck 
of Germany, and Lightfoot and Mozley of England,and Hodge 
of America, not to mention a whole host of others, who have 
defended, and do still defend, the historical verity and the super- 
natural character of the Christian miracles, did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to say what they thought, and made a deliber- 
ate effort to hoodwink their readers and bolster up an exploded 
superstition? Or is Prof. Smith such an Admirable Chrichton 
that he does not consider these “learned” men? Such arro- 
gance and impertinence are inexcusable, and render the man 
who indulges in them unworthy of the confidence of his readers 
as a man of fair and candid spirit, and a well-balanced judgment. 
The fact is, as Prof. Smith ought to know, that the Tiibingen 
school of criticism is losing ground rather than gaining it, and 
that the confidence of the best scholars in the authenticity of 
the gospel narratives is increasing instead of diminishing. It 
may, indeed, not be possible to demonstrate their authenticity, 
but neither is this necessary. The burden of proof lies with the 
objector, not with the believer. If the critics cannot show such 
reason for doubting the authenticity of these books, as to make 
it more reasonable to reject than to accept them, they must cer- 
tainly stand as authentic and reliable histories. Any other 
principle of criticism than this would throw out nearly all the 
history of the race prior to the last century or two. There is 
almost none of it that is “certainly established,” so as to leave 
no room for doubt. And on this principle no inquirer who is 
really free and unprejudiced will feel called upon, with the in- 
formation at present available, to reject or even seriously doubt 
the authenticity of any of the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment, especially since the most searching criticism has wholly 
failed to disprove it. 
But we have a third assumption in the sentences quoted from 
Professor Smith: that the views of those who reject Christianity 
“are likely soon to become the views of society at large.” 
In support of this opinion he appeals to the skepticism and 
infidelity of English literature; to the tendency to secularism 
Vor. X. No. 2. 34 
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among the working classes ; and to the fact that though there 
may be an increase of church-building and church-going, “the 
crust of outward piety is hollow, and is growing hollower every 
day.” 

Now, there is no doubt some basis of truth for these appeals, 
but it is greatly exaggerated. Indeed the Professor reminds 
us of children who, in the twilight, magnify every brush, and 
stump, and shadow along their path into a ghost, or a robber, 
or some savage wild-beast, and then become very much fright- 
ened at these creations of their excited imaginations. True, 
very much of the current literature of England, and of America 
as well, does give evidence of the presence and working of the 
evil leaven of Agnosticism, and Positivism, and Secularism, and 
numerous other unorthodox isms. But there is also another 
large part of the literature of both countries that is as thor- 
oughly leavened with Christianity, and it is very doubtful 
whether the proportion of the former to the latter is at all 
increasing. We must not forget, in such a comparison, the 
unparalleled activity of the press and the immense number of 
publications of all kinds that are issued every year. We must 
not lose sight, as Professor Smith seems to do, of the fact that 
while many of these publications are skeptical and atheistic in 
their teachings, there are also issued, and widely read in both 
England and America, millions of copies of papers and periodi- 
cals, and thousands, and even tens of thousands of books and 
pamphlets, in which there is not only no taint of these errors, 
but which are resolutely set for their overthrow, and the defense 
of the faith assailed by them and supposed to be dying under 
their blows. And in point of intellectual ability and vigor, these 
orthodox books and periodicals are quite equal, if not superior 
to anything that comes from the opposite camp. 

No doubt there is also more or less of a tendency towards 
secularism and its attendant evils, among many of the working 
classes. But this tendency is not to be ascribed wholly, nor 
even chiefly to a general decay of faith among those who mani- 
fest it. It comes rather from their dissatisfaction with their 
present social and political status, and from the real or imagined 
oppression of labor by capital. Very likely the leaders in this 
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movement are, almost without exception, anti-Christian, if not 
anti-theistic. But their influence with the working classes does 
not come from their atheism or their skepticism, but from the 
hope and promise which they hold out to these classes, of finan- 
cial and political emancipation, and a great improvement of 
their condition. Indeed they generally keep their infidelity 
and their atheism very much in the background, and when the 
better class of mechanics and laborers who, especially in Amer- 
ica, are generally firm believers in Christianity, come to under- 
stand more fully the source and drift of the teachings of their 
leaders, they may be confidefitly expected to repudiate both 
them and their doctrines. 

As to the present, and increasing hollowness of the piety of 
the Church of our day, to which Professor Smith appeals as 
another evidence of the general decay of faith, I think it may 
be safely asserted that this is a false charge, and a gratuitous 
slander upon the most earnest and faithful body of men and 
women in the world. No doubt there are still to be found in 
the Church, as there always have been except perhaps in times 
of very severe persecution, a great many whited sepulchres, and 
a great many empty formalists, but that the Church is gener- 
ally composed of such, is not true; neither is it true that the 
proportion of them to the whole number of professing Chris- 
tians is any larger than it has been in many former ages through 
which Christianity has triumphantly lived. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them ;” and judged in this way, I think it would be 
easy to show that never since the days of the Apostles has the 
Church of Christ been stronger, or the general standard of piety 
higher, than they are to-day. Evidently Professor Smith has 
been particularly unfortunate in his experience with Christian 
professors, or else he has gotten his information through preju- 
diced and untrustworthy sources. Possibly his connection with 
the liberal party in English politics, and his consequent hatred 
of such political hypocrites as the Pall Mall Gazette, and the 
Saturday Review has had something to do with forming his 
unfavorable opinion of the piety of the age. 

At all events, we are by no means ready to grant that 
the views of those who reject Christianity are soon to become 
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“the views of society at large” by which we understand Profes- 
sor Smith to mean that they are soon to become practically 
universal. No doubt many do hold anti-Christian views, and 
it is altogether possible that many more will accept them in the 
future. The number of these may even become so large as to 
very seriously threaten the peace of society and the good order 
of the state. There may, perhaps, be good ground for Professor 
Smith’s warning of the danger “of a desperate conflict between 
different classes of society for the good things of that which 
people are coming to believe (and, he might have added, many 
always have believed, at least practically) is the only world.” 
And it is certainly not “likely that the passions of such a con- 
flict will be controlled by any motive derived from scientific 
definitions of evolution; by any consideration connected with 
the rhythm of motion, the instability of the homogeneous, or the 
multiplication of effects.”* If we believed therefore, with Pro- 
fessor Smith, that we were on the eve of a general decay of faith 
by which “society at large” would be wholly emancipated from 
the restraints imposed by Christian teaching and Christian 
morality, and turned over to the sole guidance and control of 
such motives for righteousness as materialistic science and phi- 
losophy can present, we might be as despondent about the 
future as he is. But we do not anticipate any such “complete 
and tremendous” “collapse of religious belief.” On the con- 
trary, we believe that there will still remain, as “the salt of the 
earth” and “the light of the world,” a great multitude of faith- 
ful ones, who will never bow their knees to this modern Baal, 
and that the presence and influence of these will preserve society 
from wholesale corruption, and save the state from moral and 
political anarchy and ruin. We believe, moreover, that the 
Church of Christ will live on in spite of the assaults of its ene- 
mies and the defection of its friends. The promise of its Divine 
Founder still stands, that “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Indeed there are not wanting indications, that 
instead of being about to drop into its grave, Christianity is on 
the eve of the most remarkable victories that it has ever won. 





* Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1879, p. 641. 
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If we read the statistical reports of the various Christian denom- 
inations, and see how rapidly nearly all of them are increasing 
in numbers and efficiency ; if we watch the reports of Sunday 
School work, and see what a vast army of children, numbering 
over seven millions in this country alone, are being trained up 
through this agency in the knowledge and love of the truths of 
the Bible and of Christianity ; if we study the paper on Foreign 
Missions read by Professor Christlieb before the last meeting of 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance at Basle, and the encouraging 
reports of the last year’s work which are coming up from the 
Foreign Mission fields in all parts of the world; if we watch 
the progress of events in the political world, and see how, in 
every quarter of the globe, wars, and revolutions, and great 
social and political changes are continually working together to 
open the way for the Church of Christ to obey the command of 
its Head to go “into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature”—where is the evidence that Christianity has 
received its mortal wound, and is about to perish from the 
earth? Does it not rather seem as if it was just coming to its 
full statue and vigor, and was destined to go on conquering and 
to conquer more rapidly and surely than ever, until it has 
taught all nations those two great truths which lie at the foun- 
dation of its pure morality, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man ? 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN MISCONCEPTIONS IN INQUIRIES INTO 
THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 


By Pror, E. S. BREIDENBAUGH, M. A., Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. 


We are very liable to misconceive the opinions and conclu- 
sions of others. This is specially true concerning those lines 
of thought and work which are different from our own. In the 
same way we very often find ourselves blundering when we try 
to understand the methods, by which conclusions in the various 
departments of thought have been reached. To such misap- 
prehensions is due much, if not the greater part, of the contro- 
versies which have arisen between the different schools of 
philosophy. This difficulty is specially serious when it is neces- 
sary, as is often the case, to have more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with the data on which conclusions are founded and the 
methods by which data are investigated and studied. While 
the principles of analytical and synthetical procedure, are in 
general the same, yet the details are varied with every class of 
facts—to such an extent as to render the differences more con- 
spicuous than the resemblances. 

The reason for such misconceptions is apparent. One word 
expresses all—ignorance—ignorance of instruments and their 
uses. A blacksmith cannot direct a werker in gold, nor can a 
lumberman instruct the tiller of the soil. Yet these are all 
methods of manual labor. No less is there natural and neces- 
sary incapacity for the entomologist to direct the unraveling 
of the relations in the records on the Assyrian tablets; the 
psychologist is not trained to analyze the detailed working of 
the zoologist ; the chemist cannot apply his schemes of analy- 
sis to the decision of a vexed question in Greek text. 

One set of mental tools, as well as of manual, is usually 
adapted to one kind of work and to it only. True, we discern 
no difference in the several sets of hands, nor in the several sets 
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of mental apparatus, but the peculiar skill and intricacies of 
manipulation required for a special work, are results of careful 
training and persistent application directed to a definite end. 
However closely several kinds of work may resemble each 
other, few men, and they are giants, can successfully turn their 
attention to different labors. 

I do not mean to say that a man of acumen and experience 
in one sort of study cannot understand the expressed conclu- 
sions of those who have labored in other directions; indeed 
sometimes such a man can apply conclusions to general sub- 
jects or other series of facts better than their originators, because 
untrammeled by the prejudice engendered by previously formed 
opinions. Yet very frequently this very condition prevents a 
reliable judgment, because of the unfamiliarity of the subjects 
under consideration. 

When we explore an unfamiliar science we are like a trav- 
eler in a new land. Guide books, and yet more, personal direc- 
tions, are necessary, else pitfalls and serious errors will cause 
mortification and distress, and possibly fatal mistakes. True, 
the skilled traveler sooner adapts himself to changed circum- 
stances than the man who has stayed at home in the narrow 
district of his birth. So the man whose intellectual discern- 
ments have been sharpened by contact with the intricate prob- 
lems of one study is better fitted to grapple with new studies 
and quickly to master them than the man whose mind has run 
to waste in intellectual indolence. 

The illustration, however, by no means expresses the full 
difficulties which arise when the mind must examine new details 
and build anew with unfamiliar material. While man and his 
work are, in all their diversity, everywhere the same, the data 
of different sciences of the natural and the mental world at best 
run parallel; they more frequently diverge. This, in a some- 
what less degree, is also true of the generalizations constructed 
from observations. The difficulty of achieving a right under- 
standing of them is hardly lessened by the aphorism that truth 
is one, however many sided it may appear; for we can never 
see more than three sides of the cube, nor more than one side 
of the shield, at the same time. 
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Such difficulties in the pursuit of truth, and the neglect of 
the caution which such difficulties should teach, have led to the 
storm which some affectedly, and others in all honesty, term the 
conflict between Science and Religion. Men forget they are 
but human creatures subject to the Divine, as if the great 
God could bring into existence two irreconcilable truths. 

Such errors as arise from forgetfulness of these difficulties are 
by no means confined to one class of disputants. The man who 
claims to speak for science, and he who would defend theol- 
ogy, both forget that to know all truth is to claim equality 
with God. They forget that in the brief compass of a lifetime 
more is learned that must be unlearned, than can safely be 
treasured as surely true. But happily such contests are initia- 
ted usually by the dillitanti, and are engaged in by real thinkers 
not for warfare, but for the healing of the contests, for the point- 
ing out of the happy medium where truth sits enthroned. 

When the athletes of science or giants of theology have en- 
deavored each from their own premises to prove fundamental 
error in the opinions of the others, few laurels have been won. 
There have been cases where the skilled manipulator in the 
physical world has tried to prove that God’s works disown Him, 
and that God’s hand in revelation has written in ignorance of 
what the self-same power has wrought in the natural world. 
If it were not of serious moment for a man thus to deny his 
God, we would say Cervantes’ knight made a safer tilt at his 
windmill than is this assault on God’s word. To thus attempt 
to solve the mysteries of God’s word by the gross instruments 
to whose use nature yields her secrets, is losing sight of the 
very character of the soul and its workings. 

On the other hand, when the man of scientific learning sug- 
gests that his studies have led him to certain conclusions, which 
he embodies in a theory as to the methods through which re- 
sults in nature have been reached, he does not hereby necessar- 
ily deny the existence of a Creator. The object of his inquiry 
is rather to show how God has effected results, not the power, 
but the manner in which the power has been exerted. He does 
not hereby desire to lessen the veneration in which such a Be- 
ing must be held. He would detract nothing from the estimate 
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we would place on his power and wisdom. Yet many have in- 
terpreted such theories as exalting proposed means or methods 
into the dignity of first or originating causes. 

It is not many decades since whoever held that a fossil, em- 
bedded in the rock of the mountain summit, represented the 
life of a former sea bottom, was interpreted as denying the Cre- 
ator Himself. Yet to-day very few fail to see that through such 
changes in the relative position of land and sea, as are involved 
in this opinion, God has brought our earth into the condition 
which makes it so suitable a home for his creatures. 

Men of all classes are liable to the weakness we have in mind, 
and with reference to all sides of the special question at issue. 
Some see in statements of science the wished-for arguments 
against the truths of divine revelation. Such wrest theories 
from their sphere of inquiry and investigation, clothe them with 
the positivism of facts and make them do an unfitting service in 
contending with truth. Some, again, are so fully persuaded that 
Scripture is designed to teach all truth and that they have 
the correct interpretation of the Scripture that they cannot admit 
they may have misunderstood the references to natural laws 
and see in every inquiry into the methods of nature a covert 
attack on Christianity. This zeal without knowledge is not 
profitable for godliness or for instruction. I select a few of the 
characteristic traits manifested in this spirit and the more ap- 
parent dangers that result from it. 

With many men the less knowledge they have, the greater 
their confidence in the superior wisdom with which they have 
grasped the bearing of the provisional theories and conclu- 
sions used by men of science to express their knowledge of a 
series of facts. These wise men allow no modification to be 
suggested, can make no exception to their fiat knowledge. 
This is the spirit of direst ignorance or most superficial smat- 
tering. No one knows so well as the true investigator and 
learned summarizer of facts the limits by which his conclusions 
are circumscribed, the modifications which surround them and 
the many exceptions which must be made. For example, the 
theory of the former nebular condition of matter, while held 
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tentatively by really strong men in cosmical science, in the 
hands of puny pseudo-scientists demolishes the creative agency 
of God, or becomes to the ill-equipped defender of the faith a 
stumbling block of enormous dimensions. 

The value of the Scotch verdict “Not Proven” is felt in scien- 
tific research, while no where else in human inquiry are facts so 
truly facts, yet the conclusions which would summarize and 
express our knowledge of a series of facts, are often very frail, 
from the many gaps which separate the different groups of 
phenomena. This is specially true in the sphere of biological 
study. This liability to error in judgment often gives to a pro- 
posed explanation of facts an appearance of antagonism when 
it is really a strong ally of a true theology. This mistake is 
made both by the friend and foe of religion. Voltaire and Cow- 
per, both condemned the geological study of their day because of 
its bearing on Christian Theism, the infidel saw how fully the 
knowledge that was being wrested from the earth would support 
the Christian’s idea of the Creator’s wisdom and power, and he 
would have the investigation stopped, while the poet was hor- 
ror-stricken when he sung of those who from the strata of the 
earth 

“Extract a register, by which.we learn, 
That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 

In the same way many men have a firm conviction that the 
so-called theory of derivation of species from other different and 
preéxisting species furnishes a capital teleological argument, 
while others are just as sure that this would be using the devil’s 
schemes by which to serve God; and others can only see that 
in admitting this theory to be true we deny the possible exist- 
ence of acreator. This divergence of view grows, no doubt, out 
of the formerly universally received interpretation of divine scrip- 
tures, that all life-forms came into existence by distinct creative 
acts. The question of to-day is, Does the Bible teach this? If 
so we cannot reconcile the views held by many Christian men of 
the manner in which God’s Spirit has moved in His universe. 
But if, as many good men think is the case, there may bea possi- 
ble mistake in the interpretation given in the light of older 
science, would it not be well to call a halt on the part of those 
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who denounce the evolutionists as in league with evil and un- 
truth? This leads to a reference to another characteristic of 
the error of misconception, namely, the tendency to attribute to 
a class the views of only a few individuals. The same theory 
of evolution just referred to serves as an example: because certain 
men—and these mostly of inferior position in or more largely 
outside of the class of scientific students—consider the theory 
as conclusive evidence against the truth of divine creation, 
therefore the whole class of believers in the theory are destroy- 
ers of faith and promulgate error. If we admit this method of 
argument, what would become of literature, of art, of music, 
of psychology ? They are debased to ignoble uses and made to 
serve the same evil ends. We must be careful to distinguish 
between men, and to distinctly state that which we oppose. 
There is one phrase often used in connection with the mistake 
just adverted to—when error is condemned as “science, falsely 
so called.” Who falsely gives to it the designation of knowl- 
edge—the speaker or those he condemns? Is it not much 
more frequently the speaker, who astonishes the man of science 
by the wonderfully wild and to him undreamed of interpreta- 
tions which are given to his theories? The falseness is two- 
fold, first, in misunderstanding the theories condemned and in 
the second place, in foisting on to them tendencies and appli- 
cations, not recognized by students of science. 

Over and over again | have heard it argued: the scientific 
man goes out of his sphere to attack theology and religion ; 
we must meet him ; we must defend religion ; we must acquaint 
our people with the fallacies and untruths which are thus 
brought to them. All true and justifiable, but how often the 
very point at issue is misunderstood. The man of science goes 
out of his sphere of investigation and the theologian out of his, 
both are in unfamiliar surroundings, and they rarely meet. It is 
more like a contest between two men on a dark night, when 
they stand back to back and manfully thrust the empty air. If 
a contest is called for, he who takes his familiar weapons, has the 
victory already assured. Souls are saved, men are persuaded 
to embrace the truth by the preaching of Christ, not by diluted 
science, or by attacks on supposed errors with which an audi- 
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ence is unacquainted, and about which but very few concern 
themselves. This leads to another characteristic of misconcep- 
tion, the lack of definitive statement. In many cases argument 
would be found unnecessary were care taken in the first place 
to have a correct definition of terms used. Owing to this 
neglect men entirely misconceive the department to which a 
line of inquiry belongs. They have a dim conception of the 
truth expressed in the theory of the correlation of forces, and 
seem to think that the discoveries in one science must neces- 
sarily and directly permeate and in a manner at once apparent 
affect the whole realm of knowledge. There is no doubt of this 
interdependence and relation, but it is not found on superficial 
inquiry, and is often very elusive to search. If such mistakes 
were not made it would not have happened that opposer and 
defender of religion would alike see in protoplasm (one of the 
greatest discoveries in recent physiological inquiry) the destroyer 
of belief in creative intelligence, that the beginnings of life were 
to be determined by the chemist’s balance and the matter of life 
by the analysis of the potash bulbs. Out of this same error 
grows the tendency some men have of attributing improper 
motives; one class claiming that there is shown by others a 
desire to destroy religious teachings ; while a retort is made by 
a hue and cry against those who would stifle free science. 
Both are equally right, but both are to a far greater extent wrong. 
While the desire for repression of science and for the overthrow 
of religious belief animates some men, the far larger class desire 
the welfare of both, and if charged with harboring any other 
opinion, there is an evident misunderstanding. I can illustrate 
the necessity of this precaution to use definition by no better 
case than a*‘reference to the term evolution, used to include the 
idea of a creator or to deny it: to include the idea of origi- 
nation in the beginning by a creation with no after oversight 
by the creator or to signify the manner in which new forms of 
life originate under the control of a creator after natural 
methods ; to include no special creations or to admit their neces- 
sity under special occasions ; to affirm or deny the fact of spon- 
taneous generation; to consider such origination of matter to 
have been confined to the beginning of life, or to consider it 
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still operative. Such are a few of the views of the general 
significance of the term, while as to the influence operative in 
producing new life forms, the diversity of opinion is manifold. 
Each of the many principal schools while agreeing as to the 
main fact of the origination of new species by derivation from 
others, differ as to the manner in which natural causes have 
been potential, some laying stress on environment, others 
on constitutional tendency to change, others on the principle of 
natural selection, others on stability of form, and others on vari- 
ability of forms. We might illustrate the point by many other 
subjects of frequent dispute, in both pure science and theology 
or in the border land between, where they are liable to natural 
or enforced contact. This one case is sufficient to show the 
necessity of first knowing of what we propose speaking. A clear 
definition is half an argument. Just here, however, another 
error seems most attractive to some men. Because there is a 
contest, possibly warmly waged, as to the manner in which 
a certain principle is operative, therefore the principle is false, as 
biologists may not dispute the derivation of species from species, 
but the manner in which the derivation may have been opera- 
tive. If such an objection be allowed the weight claimed for it, 
it would not only cause the utmost confusion in every human 
science,—but would compel disbelief in the Trinity—in the 
presence of Christ Jesus in the Eucharist, in the resurrection. 
We must keep well in mind the distinction between the occur- 
rence of phenomena and the manner of the occurrence as subject 
matters of dispute. 

This class of misconceptions depends on and grows out of a 
much more serious and comprehensive error. It is grounded 
on a misapprehension of the real nature of theories and hypoth- 
eses, which are opinions, prejudices, thoughts, fancies, supposi- 
tions as to the relations existing between observed phenomena. 
Some are very transparently fallacious; like that of the fisher- 
man who traced the occurrence of the great storms which swept 
the coast for several years to the erection during the previous 
year of the lighthouse on the rocky promontory, at the mouth 
of the harbor. Theories are glimpses into relations, which sub- 
sequent study of old or the discovery of new phenomena may 
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show to be mistakes. Theories are trial expressions of formule 
for the study of facts to be tested by experiment. They are 
tentative expressions of our knowledge for working purposes. 
They are more or less assumptions for convenience, and liable 
to constant changes. But this does not lessen their value. 
That most exact science, mathematics, has only become such 
from sifting by untiring perseverance and skill during many 
centuries, by careful workers of the applicability of proposed 
formule and theories to the facts in the realm of numerical 
relation—and the work is not done. Every year formulz relied 
on as true have been proven fallacious. The sciences of psychol- 
ogy, philology, astronomy, chemistry, and all other directions 
of human inquiry furnish abundant illustrations. The science 
of chemistry and in a less degree that of physics depend on the 
atomic theory, which, from present knowledge, cannot be proven 
to be incorrect, nor any more can it be demonstrated, yet it has 
served a noble purpose in the development of material re- 
sources. 

The real teaching of this view of theories and diversity of 
view as to the manner in which causes are operative, is not to 
induce skepticism and indifference and general denial, but cau- 
tion as to the interpretation given ta and the bearing placed on 
theories. 

The value of authority is also a cause of misconception. 
While there is nothing new under the sun, there are, in the 
shifting of affairs, new combinations turning up and new rela- 
tions rendered apparent, which increase the sum total of human 
knowledge. While the utmost deference should be paid to 
those men who have impressed their thought, through the past, 
on the present, we must remember that the world has advanced. 
Honesty and acumen and sobriety of mind and vigor of judg- 
ment have not lessened, and narrowness of vision may have led 
to mistaken opinions. Hence while an opinion must not be 
rejected because it is old, neither must it be held simply because 
it is old, but because it is more reasonable and fuller light has 
not rendered it a less complete interpreter of facts. Hence also 
the authority borne by any opinion depends not only on the 
honesty and mental acumen of its originator and promulgators, 
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but also on the breadth of knowledge on which it is based. 
While novelty should by no means be a passport to credence, 
it should engage careful inquiry or suspense of judgment till 
competent inquirers have expressed judgment, and a difference 
in judgment should increase caution—keeping in mind that we 
consider honesty and absence of unsuspected prejudice as of 
paramount importance. Leading from this error is that of pre- 
judice due to preconceived opinions, often rendering one unwill- 
ing to seriously consider a subject from new points of view; the 
counterpart of which is the desire of certain ones to be consid- 
ered in the front rank of advanced thought. Both classes for- 
get that it is neither belief nor denial that marks the thought- 
ful, but the reasons rendered, the evidences of comprehensive 
study. As no one man can grasp the lines of thought and 
methods of work sufficiently well to decide as to the value of 
the conclusions presented from time to time in different fields 
of inquiry, we find that a careful conservatism is the only safe- 
guard against being led into the error of spending strength in 
fighting against the inevitable, or contending against a foe of 
our own imagining. This is not indifferentism nor lethargy, for 
it is a trait of a mind in the fullest sense alert to all advance in 
thought and progress in knowledge. With a mind open to con- 
viction, there is a readiness to change views, but an unwilling- 
ness to do so unless fairly convinced. 

In the consideration of the relations which exist between sci- 
ence and religion, there is no guidance so safe as that which re- 
sults from conservative Christian orthodoxy. This spirit holds 
firmly to conclusions which have been obtained after careful 
consideration. It does not, however, endeavor to trammel with 
excessive restrictions the inquiries which may arise in reference 
to the character of its opinions. It antagonizes the spirit which 
often is so prevalent, of straining for striking effects—the tension 
and straining, and running to the very limit of extremes, so no- 
ticeable in the Carlylean and Emersonian lines of thought. This 
very tendency is a feature of many pulpits. It leads men un- 
consciously to give such statements of the views of others, 
whom they are pleased to call antagonists, as the intelligent ob- 
server knows to be incorrect. Possessed of this spirit of conser- 
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vatism, a man will be cautious before he attempts to character- 
ize the teachings of others—he will guard against mistaking 
or perverting the meaning intended by others. Such a spirit 
does not correspond with the use of denunciatory epithets nor 
with that careless classification which places believers in religion 
with those who deny its personal obligation, merely because 
both classes hold the same opinions in reference to some series 
of facts, which some pervert to an unholy use. Neither does it 
comport with such a spirit to assert that, because certain classes 
of opinions have in part a coincidence, the similarity holds 
throughout, and that as one teaches disbelief, so must the other. 
If possessed by this spirit of Christian conservatism a man will 
discriminate between the scientific opinions of men and the use 
made of these opinions. This worthy spirit never loses confi- 
dence in the stability and certainty of that which engages its 
strongest affection, and will resist an attack made on its faith, 
but will not in defence or attack, confound with opponents the 
men whose opinions have been wrested from the scope of nat- 
ural science and made to do service for those who would under- 
mine a faith in religion. For we must remember it is as wrong 
to debase the pulpit, or the cause there proclaimed, by an at- 
tack on science in general or on certain theories of some de- 
partment of science, as it is for men to attempt to use conclu- 
sions of science against the revelation made by the God of 
science, 

It is apparent that while God is everywhere and is the crea- 
tive and preservative cause of all, He has not revealed His 
methods of work in the material universe in any written word, 
but has given man such powers of mental perception as enable 
him to understand, as far as needful, the operation of the laws 
imposed on matter. On the other hand, he has nowhere writ- 
ten His spiritual teachings on plant or rock, or protoplasm or 
chemical reaction, but only in the Holy Scriptures. 

I have no sympathy with those who claim that Christianity 
has served as the enemy of progress and the prosecution of in- 
vestigation into the physical universe. Nowhere else has there 
been found so kind a parent to the arts and sciences, as ortho- 
dox Christianity. To think otherwise is as if we would declare 
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the harmful character of the pure air through whose influences 
blood and muscle and nerve are vitalized. As, however, air 
may be polluted, so some few, under the guise of defending 
Christianity, have attempted to check free inquiry into the 
methods found in nature. Such instances are rare. While 
Christianity has thus fostered natural science, she has not 
proven ungrateful; her votaries number no smaller proportion 
of earnest, pure-hearted Christian men than do the students of 
history, mental science, literature, language. Her treasures 
have been willingly rendered up to the service of Him to whose 
wisdom all her wonders are due. As here and there is found 
an ungrateful child, so some whose eyes have been blinded to 
the real character of the great facts they have unfolded, can see 
no great truths in Christianity and have prostituted their tal- 
ents in attempts to destroy faith and to belittle the Father who 
has so wisely ordered the universe. 

I would state that I have drawn my illustrations so frequently 
from the controverted subject of the evolutionary hypothesis, 
because it is most frequently in mind when we think of the 
relation of science to religion, yet greater differences in position 
are found in materialistic views and in certain phases of psycho- 
logical study and mental physiology. In the consideration of 
which the above remarks are also applicable. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


SPENER AND HIS TIMES. 
By R. WEISER, D. D., Georgetown, Colorado. 


Life Pictures of Spener and His Times. PHILIP JACOB SPENER: A His- 
torical Picture. Translated from the German of Dr. A. Wildenhahn, by 
Rev. G. A. Wenzel, A.M. Edited by J. K. Shryock, A. M., Editor of 
the “Fatherland Series.” With an Introduction to the Works of Dr. 
Wildenhahn, by C. P. Krauth, D. D., LL. D. Philadelphia: J. Fred. 
Smith, Publisher, 914 Filbert St. 1879. 

The publication of this work, m an English dress, may be 
looked upon as a new departure from the ordinary routine of 
our theological literature. The only thing at all resembling it 
is the “Schonberg Cotta Family,” which a few years ago at- 
tracted so much attention among religious readers. But the 
popularity of those finely written books was of short duration 
with the English public. This “Life Picture of Spener” has all 
the fascinating charm of a novel, and yet it professes to give us 
the thoughts, actions and feelings of one of the most distin- 
guished preachers of the Lutheran Church of the seventeenth 
century. It is true Spener was an extensive writer, and Wil- 
denhahn could easily get his (Spener’s) views from the many 
pamphlets, sermons and books he had published before his 
death in 1705. Dr. Wildenhahn has no doubt done full justice 
to the memory of this good man, for he seems to be in full sym- 
pathy with his theological views. But we are not as much in 
love with Wildenhahn’s method of exhibiting the piety and 
firmness of Spener as Dr. Krauth seems to be. Dr. Krauth 
says: “No path in our best religious literature could be more 
completely unbeaten, and more delightful and profitable to tra- 
verse, than that which a translation of Wildenhahn’s works will 
open to the English reader. Few books can give so much sure 
profit, both intellectual and religious, with so much elevated en- 
joyment.” This method of presenting the facts of history, by 
mixing truth with fiction, may suit the German mind and heart, 
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but it may be considered doubtful whether it will ever captivate 
the English readers in this country. Although everything in 
the book which relates directly to Spener we may approve, yet 
there are many things in it, the utility and point of which we 
cannot fully appreciate. There is too much fiction, and much 
of it is too far-fetched and irrelevant. The scene of this histor- 
ical romance is laid in the city of Dresden about 1685 or 1687, 
about two hundred years ago. The dramatis persone are John 
George III., Elector of Saxony, Dr. Spener, Rev. Mr. Gerber, 
a pious preacher, Baron von Seckendorf, Candidate Nullen- 
brecher, Herr von Longendorf, Peterman, an old schoolmaster, 
Guldenmyer, the goldsmith, H. A. Francke, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Guldenmyer, and his adopted son George; these, 
with a few others, who are occasionally brought on the stage, 
compose the chief actors in this historical drama. 

The most amusing character is the Candidate Nullenbrecher ; 
he is a pedant of the first water, and might figure conspicuously 
on the pages of Washington Irving or Charles Dickens. He 
quotes Latin, and Greek, and even Hebrew, on all occasions, in 
season and out of season. He even makes love in Greek to 
Elizabeth Guldenmyer, who was an uneducated simple girl. 
The object of Wildenhahn in giving this pedant ‘so prominent 
a place on these pages was no doubt to show us the true char- 
acter of a young Lutheran preacher of that day as he came 
fresh from the University of Leipsic, where Carpzov the great 
enemy of Spener, was the principal theological teacher at that 
time. It is a good hit. Love, courtship and marriage occupy 
a considerable portion of the book. We do not admire Dr. 
Wildenhahn’s plots; they are too German, too wild and extrav- 
agant for our taste. They are too unnatural for English readers. 
Still the confirmed novel readers may enjoy such a tissue of 
unnatural incidents. But what such wild and improbable stories 
have to do with the life of a pious and learned minister of Christ 
we cannot understand. But we will pass by these fictitious 
episodes and attend to Spener and his labors, and trials and 
triumphs, as presented in this work and elsewhere. Every Lu- 
theran, and especially every General Synod Lutheran, ought to 
be acquainted with the man who, under God, laid the founda- 
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tion of that system of religion which is recognized and cher- 
ished by that branch of the Church known as the General Syn- 
od Lutherans. This great and good man, Philip Jacob Spener, 
was born at Rappolsweiler, in Upper Alsace, January 25, 1635. 
After studying Latin and Greek at Colmar, he went to Stras- 
burg, in 1651, to study at the University ; and it was most for- 
tunate that Dannhauer, and Sebastian Schmidt were then the 
principal theological professors of that famous institution. These 
pious divines had escaped the contagion of rigid Lutheranism ; 
and, as they did not live in Saxony, they also escaped the per- 
secutions that fell upon many pious Saxon preachers. Spener 
imbibed the spirit of these holy men; they shaped and moulded 
his character. After he left the University of Strasburg in 1659, 
he spent the next four years in visiting the most famous Uni- 
versities in Europe. He spent some time at Basel, then went 
to Tubingen, then to Freiburg, then to Geneva, and lastly to 
Lyons in France. No man of his age had a better opportunity 
to become acquainted with men and scholars than he. His ob- 
ject, in visiting so many institutions, was to become fully ac- 
quainted with the different modes of teaching. His earliest 
intentions seem to have been to become a professor. Hence 
as soon as he felt himself able to contend for the doctorate he 
did so, and received it from the University of Leipsic. But 
God had another work for him to do. His forte was in the pul- 
pit, and there he must remain. He was first called to a church 
in Strasburg, where he labored with marked success. In 1665 
he was called to Frankfurt, and this city was the scene of his 
most successful labors. Here the people became powerfully 
awakened under his preaching. It was in this city that Spe- 
ner preached that famous sermon on the righteosness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees which threw the whole community into 
a terrible excitement. Perhaps no sermon from the mouth 
of a mortal man ever produced such an effect. Dr. Tho- 
luck says the whole city was moved; forty thousand souls were 
awakened ; men and women ran through the streets wringing 
their hands, and smiting their hearts and crying out, “What 
must we do to be saved?” Mr. Wildenhahn has given Spener’s 
account of this wonderful sermon on page 219. “Do you know 
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that I owe to the interpretation of this passage one of the most 
blessed reminiscences of my life? You are aware that this 
verse (the righteousness of the Pharisees) is part of the Gospel 
for the sixth Sunday after Trinity. So it happened that in 1669, 
the third year of my ministry in Frankfurt, I preached on this 
text, taking for my theme ‘the false righteousnes of the Phari- 
sees, and the true righteouess of the children of God.’ The 
power of God was upon me, as I described the false right- 
eousness of the Pharisees; and, whilst I was speaking on the 
works of righteousness, my own inner man became so enlight- 
ened, that I perceived with horror that my own righteousness 
was but little better than that of the Pharisees. And I felt con- 
strained to cast down my eyes; I thought every one was read- 
ing in my countenance what was passing in my mind. Never 
have I felt more deeply how unworthy I am to be a servant of 
Jesus Christ.” It was in such a frame of mind that this great 
sermon was preached. But Spener was too modest even to in- 
timate how great was the effect of that sermon! 

The interest awakened by his preaching among the people 
of Frankfurt demanded measures different from those commonly 
in use in the Lutheran Church; hence, as a pastor who felt a 
deep interest in the salvation of his people, he instituted ex- 
perience meetings which were called “Collegia Pietatis,” 2. ¢. 
Conferences of Piety. Francke afterwards called them, “Col- 
loquia Philobiblica,” Bible conferences, because the most of 
his hearers were students. Wildenhahn calls the experience 
meetings which Spener held at Dresden, “Examina,” because 
in those meetings the people were examined as to their interest 
in Christ. These meetings seem to have been something like 
our well conducted inquiry meetings. These measures gave 
great offense to most of the preachers of that day. But Spener 
was not’ the man to be diverted from his work. Books and 
pamphlets without number were written against him. One 
learned Professor (Deutschmann) found no less than 264 heresies 
in one of Spener’s books, perhaps his “Pia Desideria.” In 1679 
he wrote an introduction to Arndt’s Works, which gave great 
offense to the cold and lifeless leaders of the Church and made 
him many bitter enemies. In order to understand the position 
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of Dr. Spener, it will be necessary to look at the condition of 
the Lutheran Church when he entered upon the stage of action. 
About halt a century before he was born, (1580), the Form of 
Concord had been adopted by a large part of the Church. After 
the death of Luther, (1546) the leadership of the Church very 
naturally devolved on Melanchthon. But his leadership was not 
satisfactory to a large part of the clergy ; he was too mild and 
conciliatory to suit those sturdy old Lutherans. They accused 
him of vacillating and being too lenient and tender towards all 
who differed from the Lutherans. Still, as long as he lived he 
retained his high position, but soon after his death (1560) his 
enemies succeeded in destroying his influence. He was accused 
of being the originator of the “Crypto-Calvinistic Heresy.” 
The friends of Melanchthon stood by their great master as long 
as they could. But in 1580 the civil rulers of Saxony, Bran- 
denburg and Brunswick succeeded in foisting the Form of Con- 
cord upon the Church. It is indeed true that some 8,000 
Lutheran preachers endorsed this document, but it must be 
borne in mind that their bread and butter depended upon it. 
It was the wish of their rulers that they should endorse it. But 
it was not endorsed by the Church in Denmark, nor Sweden, 
nor Holstein, nor in Livonia, nor in Hungary, nor in Pomera- 
nia, nor in Hesse-Darmstadt; and many Free Cities also 
rejected it. It was intended to produce harmony in the Church, 
but it seems to have had a contrary effect. In 1579, there were 
only a few Reformed Churches in Germany. The Form of 
Concord was adopted in 1580. As one result of this measure, 
in 1584 there were over 2,000 German Reformed Churches in 
Germany. 

But, to pass on to the state of the Church from 1580 to 1650. 
This was the age of controversy in the Church. In the whirl- 
pool of angry polemics the Church seems to have lost sight of 
the object of her mission. There were pious and faithful men 
all along, but they had no leader. Arndt was a holy man, but 
too timorous to be a Reformer. Many saw the deplorable state 
into which symbolism and controversy had plunged the Church, 
but no one had the courage to attack this great evil. The Bible 
was thrust aside to make room for the Symbolical Books. 
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Exegetical lectures were not given in a single University of 
Germany. Experimental piety was ignored, and irreligious 
men stood the best chances for good positions in the pastoral 
work. Spener states, (and no man in Germany knew more 
about the state of things there), that it was usual for students to 
spend five or six years in the Universities without hearing or 
caring to hear a word about the Bible. Carpzov and Olearius 
attempted to read lectures on some parts of the Bible, but they 
met with such poor encouragement that they soon gave it up. 
In place of God’s Word the Symbols of the Church were studied 
with great diligence and care, and the least deviation from them 
was branded as heresy, as if they were given by inspiration from 
God. Spener’s motto was, “In scripturis theologus nascitur.” 
He contended that the Lutheran Church had fallen away from 
the true faith since the days of Luther and Melanchthon, not so 
much in theory as in practice. With the Confessions ot the 
Church he seems to have been satisfied, he carried on no war 
against them. He considered the men who had made these 
Symbols good and holy men, and used to say that these Con- 
fessions were made when the Church was yet in her original 
purity. But it appears that in that finical and hair-splitting 
age, there were two ways of receiving the Symbols of the 
Church. The one was called the guia way, the other gua- 
tenus. The first was used thus: I believe in the Symbolical 
Books (guia) because they teach what is in the Bible. The 
second: I believe in the Symbolical Books (guwatenus) in as far 
as they agree with the teaching of the Bible. 

On page 138-9 Dr. Wildenhahn gives us Spener’s views on the 
Symbolical Books of the Church. Ona certain occasion the Elec- 
tor John George III. sent for Spener to talk with him about his 
orthodoxy, as the enemies of Spener had reported to his Elector- 
al Highness that his court-preacher was not sound in the faith. 
The Elector said, “I am most concerned to know in what esti- 
mation you hold the Symbolical Books of our Church.” Spe- 
ner replied: “Most frankly will I answer your question. To 
me the Bible is the only Book which contains direct divine 
Revelations given through the agency of the Holy Spirit. Such 
a theopneustic (as theologians call it) I can however not allow to 
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be ascribed to the Symbolical Books, nor can I regard them as 
of such indispensable necessity that the Church could not have 
existed without them. Just as little can I regard the Symboli- 
cal Books as universally binding, only in so far (guatenus) as 
they are in agreement with the Holy Scriptures.” With as- 
tonishment the Elector exclaimed : “Then you belong to those 
who are more in favor of the guatenus than the guia.” To this 
Spener replied, among other things: He who would not violate 
his conscience cannot possibly consent to an unconditional and 
absolute subscription of the Symbolical Books. And in this 
sense your Highness may regard my opinion. I myself, “says 
Spener,” do not hesitate to subscribe to the Symbolical Books 
with the guia, because I have convinced myself that the 
teachers of our Church who composed these writings were far 
from intending to lay the conscience under constraint. Besides, 
our Reformers have complained against the Papists for attempt- 
ing to bind the conscience to the decisions of men. Further- 
more, our Church nowhere declares that she considers the 
Symbolical Books fully equal to the Holy Scriptures, or that 
she looks upon them as infallible. From this it follows that I 
have no right to regard as errorists, and exclude from the 
Communion of our Church, all such as hold to our doc- 
trines, but who yet scruple to bind themselves to all things in 
the Symbolical Books.” These were very nice distinctions, and 
show that Spener had correct views on this subject. 

It cannot but be a matter of astonishment that Spener who 
lived two hundred years ago should have had such clear views 
of the great ethical questions that are still in an unsettled state 
in our own age. The Elector was a man of war, and seems to 
have had more pleasure on the battle-field than in his cabinet. 
One day he asked Spener this question: “Well, Doctor, what are 
your views on the subject of war.” To this Spener replied: “I 
am a servant of the Gospel of. Jesus Christ, which proclaims 
peace to all men. I, therefore, cannot be a panegyrist of war. 
War is often unavoidable. As long as the kinzdoms in this 
world do not constitute the one true kingdom of God on earth, 
the sword of justice will have to govern instead of the word of 
love. The Prince becomes great through the wisdom and 
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courage with which he wards off and overcomes the dangers 
that threaten him. With the Christian it is not so, for the 
Christian becomes great through his weakness” This was bold 
talk with a Prince who delighted in war. This boldness, or 
rather independence of Spener was no doubt one of the reasons 
why the Elector did not like him. Next the Elector asked him 
what his views were about dancing and the theatre. Spener 
knew that there was to be a ball that very night at the Elec- 
toral Palace. He dare not offend the Elector, and yet he must 
maintain his character as a faithful minister of Christ. He 
therefore replied: “It would be wrong if Christians were to re- 
gard all innocent amusement as sinful. But the mistake lies in 
the fact, that there is scarcely an innocent amusement which 
does not at the same time awaken impure thoughts and feel- 
ings. Dancing and theatrical performances are in themselves 
harmless things. Yet, when we reflect how the preparation for 
such things enslaves the heart and mind, days and even months 
before ; so that during all this time, the pleasure in the word of 
God must utterly give way to the lust of the world; when we 
reflect how even the enjoyment of these pleasures almost always 
transcends the limits of a pure, innocent cheerfulness of heart, 
and how at such times only sensual and impure thoughts take 
possession of the human breast: when we reflect, further, how 
afterwards the remembrance of these pleasures occupies heart, 
mind and sense so exclusively that godliness can find no en- 
trance, and that thus weeks, and months pass by during which 
men do not think about their heavenly calling, nor about re- 
pentance and amendment; and, in addition to all this, call to 
mind the declaration of Scripture, ‘that we shall give an account 
for every unprofitable word ;’ we might well hesitate in regard- 
ing such amusements as harmless and indifferent.” This had 
such an effect upon the Elector’s mind that he ordered one of 
his courtiers to inform the court that there should be no danc- 
ing that night, as had been announced. Thus Spener had 
carried his point. As stated before, the difference between 
Spener and the men who opposed him, was not so great in 
theory as in practice. So far as the mere theory was concerned 
Voi. X. No. 2. 37 
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the Symbolical Books were sound. The great doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith in Christ, without any merits of our own, was 
clearly taught. On the Holy Sacraments, too, Spener looked 
upon the Symbolical Books as sound and Biblical. Nor was 
there any controversy between him and his enemies as to the 
true meaning of the Confessions of the Church. But, whilst 
the leading doctors of the Church spent all their energies in 
defending the mere orthodoxy of the Church, Spener insisted 
upon it that the great object of the Church was not only to 
maintain the true doctrines of the Bible, but to promote holi- 
ness of heart and life, among the preachers and the people. 
With the great majority of the preachers of that day, practical 
religious experience was altogether ignored. The man who 
professed conversion, or acknowledged anything like the oper- 
ations of the Holy Spirit upon his mind and heart, was looked 
upon as a fanatic or an ignoramus, or at best a hypocrite! 
Spener taught that no man could understand the true import 
of the Scriptures without the enlightening and sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on his heart. In other words, that 
the doctrines of the Bible must be felt in order to be fully un- 
derstood. He believed in emotional religion, and that no one 
could be a true Christian without knowing and feeling it. This 
is the point aimed at by Dr. S. Sprecher in his “Ground Work 
of Theology,” and he is right, and is in full harmony with 
Spener and Francke. His theology is one of the legitimate 
fruits of the Pietism of Halle. The revival system of England 
and America has grown directly out of this system. Richard 
Baxter and John Wesley preached in their day a living Chris- 
tianity in England, Spener and Francke in their day did the 
same thing in Germany. They preached the same Gospel and 
with the same results. Sinners under their faithful preaching 
everywhere became awakened, and in the anguish of their souls 
inquired, “what must we do to be saved.” They had but one 
answer to give, and that was, “believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
ye shall be saved.” True religion is one and the same, the 
world over. The “Reformed Pastor” of Baxter, and the “Pia De- 
sideria” of Spener are very much alike. The sermons of John 
Wesley on experimental religion, are similar in scope and unc- 
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tion to those of Francke. They have the same spirit, and the 
same zeal for Christ’s Spirituai Kingdom. They were all holy 
servants of Christ, and although they were all branded by their 
contemporaries as visionary and unbalanced fanatics.» Yet they 
were sound and solid theologians, and the influence of their 
labors is felt to-day throughout the world in all our Protestant 
Churches, and will be felt to the end of time. The Church has 
great reason to thank the Lord that He raised up and sent 
forth such efficient and faithful laborers into His vineyard. For, 
whatever men may think or say about this Spenerian and 
Wesleyan system of Religion, it is in full harmony with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, and is destined ulti- 
mately to prevail over all other systems. John Wesley was 
called “The Bell Wether of a Deluded Flock,” and was often 
abused and insulted at his meetings. Spener was dismissed 
from Dresden by a wicked Elector, who refused to attend his _ 
preaching. Baxter was cast into prison, and was heavily fined 
under the Conventicle Act. Francke was prosecuted at Leipsic’ 
for importing heretical books, which on being examined turned 
out to be New Testaments. These men were all Reformers in 
their day. And there were no other men in the seventeenth 
century who exerted a more powerful and lasting influence 
upon the spiritual interests of Christ’s Kingdom than they. 
The conversion of these godly men was remarkable and very 
similar. Spener was overshadowed with the “power of God,” 
as he tells us in 1669 while preaching his great sermon in 
Frankfurt on the righteousness of the Pharisees. John Wesley 
was converted one night in Aldersgate street in London, whilst 
one of the German Brethren (Moravians) was reading Luther’s 
Preface to the Romans. He says: “He felt a strange warming 
about his heart.” This was all—he saw no vision, was not 
transported with any special ecstasy—it was only a strange, 
(unusual) warming about his heart. Richard Baxter was con- 
verted on a sick bed, and had no beatific visions. Francke was 
converted while preaching a sermon on faith, and was more 
fully resigned to God’s will one evening in the garden of the 
Orphan House at Halle. Forty years afterwards he said: 
“The Lord opened a fountain in my heart on that evening that 
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has flowed on from that hour.” And, as these holy men lived, 
so they died in the Lord; they all left a bright testimony of the 
faithfulness of their Lord and Master to his servants. 

One word more about Spener. Wildenhahn represents him 
as very amiable and mild, and even timorous, but when duty 
and truth required it he was firm and unshaken. Nothing 
could deter him from doing what he considered his duty. 
Thus, when the Elector found himself hampered and annoyed 
by the presence (in Dresden) of his faithful confessor, he sent 
one of his courtiers to him to inform him that it was the wish 
of the Elector that he (Spener) should go to Berlin. It is well 
known that the wish of a Prince with reference to a subject, is 
looked upon as a command. One of the counselors of the 
Elector came to Spener and said to him: “Reverend Doctor, I 
have been commissioned by his Electoral Highness to induce 
you voluntarily to resign your office.” Spener then replied : 
“«This I cannot do. This is the Lord's business, I must and will 
remain here until God Himself calls me away, or until lam 
driven away.” This was almost equal to the more than Spartan 
heroism of Luther’s celebrated “Hier stehe Ich; Ich kann nicht 
anders, Gott helfe mir.” Christ has always raised up men in 
His Church to meet the demands of the times. In 1689 Herman 
A. Francke, who was then a lecturer at Leipsic, paid Spener a 
visit. The conversation between these holy men is exceedingly 
interesting and instructive, especially to ministers of the Gospel. 
Francke, it would seem, was then on his way to Leipsic. He 
opened his future plans to Spener. I am glad, says Spener, 
you are going to Leipsic; for there a man like you is greatly 
needed. Go boldly; the Lord will be with you. Where Carp- 
zov keeps watch upon Zion you will not remain unmolested ; 
and, like myself, you will find by sad experience that the suc- 
cessful labors of the faithful minister of the Gospel are most 
violently opposed by his own brethren. This was poor en- 
couragement for a young preacher. Their conversation was all 
about the lamentable state of the Church, and what could be 
done to reform the errors and abuses that prevailed among the 
preachers and the people. Soon after, Spener received a call 
from the Elector of Brandenburg to become court preacher at 
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Berlin, which he accepted, and in the Spring of 1691, in the 
57th year of his age he removed with his family to the capital 
of Brandenburg. Although Spener was one of the most elo- 
quent and effective preachers in the Lutheran, or any other 
Church, and although he was humble and modest almost to a 
fault, and very conciliatory and mild, yet when truth required 
it he was as firm asa rock. Nothing could divert him from the 
path of duty. He became a reformer in the Church in spite of 
himself. For rebuking the personal vices of the Elector of 
Saxony he was dismissed as court preacher. For preaching 
against the errors he found’ in the Church he was abused, 
maligned and persecuted by the leading professors and preach- 
ers of the Church, and at last was driven by his enemies to the 
very place where he accomplished more for the reformation or 
rather regeneration of the Church than he could have done 
anywhere else. The Elector of Brandenburg was a different 
man from John George III. of Saxony ; he feared God, and co- 
operated in promoting the cause of true piety with his pious 
chaplain. Through the influence of Spener, Frederick III. in 
1694 founded the University of Halle. Spener had the appoint- 
ing of the first professors of this new institution. He appointed 
H. A. Francke, Dr. Breithaupt and Rev. M. Anton. And 
through the influence of this University the Lutheran Church 
received a new impulse. Biblical theology is now taught in all 
Lutheran Theological Seminaries in the world. At the death 
of Francke, (1727), the University of Halle was one of the largest 
in Germany (it had 2,200 students), and its preachers were 
scattered all over Germany, and were more in demand (on ac- 
count of their piety) than those of any other school. Mighty 
influences have gone out from that institution; their effect is 
felt through the whole world. The very first missionaries of 
modern times were educated there. The first Bible Society in 
the world was formed there. The Cannstein Bible Society has 
published millions of Bibles. The first Church Publication 
House was instituted at Halle, and may be looked upon as the 
parent of the English and American Tract Societies, and of all the 
Boards of Publication in Europe and America. The first Luth- 
eran preachers in this country were students of this University. 
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All this was the result of the prayers and labors of Dr. 
Spener. He started a work that will never die, and his name 
and memory will be honored and revered amid the splendors of 
the millennial glory. We of the Lutheran Church in this coun- 
try are the followers of Spener and Francke, and have reason 
to thank God that these holy men ever lived. Our General 
Synod is the legitimate offspring of the Pietistic or Spenerian 
branch of the Lutheran Church. 

The works of Spener are voluminous and consist of the fol- 
lowing, viz.: 1, Pia Desideria—ar Pious Desires of the Church for 
a Purer and more Holy Ministry—something like Baxter’s Re- 
formed Pastor, published some 20 years before ; 2, The Spirit- 
ual Priesthood; 3, Spiritual Funeral Sermons, in 13 vols.; 4, 
The Necessity of Practical Christianity ; 5, Lamentations over 
a fallen Christianity; 6, System of Evangelical Doctrine; 7, 
Theological Reflections (Bedenken); 8, Sermons on Luther's 
Catechism ; and a large number of pamphlets and separate ser- 
mons. 

We have only yet to add that this book is gotten up in good 
shape and style. The translation however is too literal and 
the German construction is too often visible in the English. 
This work, we understand, is to be followed by Wildenhahn’s 
“Life Pictures” of A. H. Francke and Paul Gerhardt. Whether 
this way of presenting the lives of our great Lutheran preachers 
will be acceptable to our English readers will soon manifest 
itself in the demand for this kind of literature. The only way 
for the members of our Church to learn the character of this 
book fully is to procure it and read it. We have as a Church 
a rich treasure in the labors and lives of our learned and pious 
Fathers, and it is to be regretted that the English reading Luth- 
erans of this country cannot have more of them translated into 
the language they can read. There is no Protestant Church in 
the world that has so many biographies of good and pious men 
in German as ours. Let us have more of them in English, they 
will do our people good. Get the book and judge for yourselves 
how you will like such a mixture of truth and fiction. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Bib/e Principies, illustrated by Bible 
Characters, by Rev. W. Patton, D. D.; Zhe Acta Pilati, important Testi- 
mony of Pontius Pilate, recently discovered, being his official report to the 
Emperor Tiberius concerning the crucifixion of Christ, ed. by Rev. G. Slu- 
ter; Zhe Logic of the Christian Evidences, by G. Frederick Wright; The 
Bible Commentary (Speaker's), by Bishops and other Clergy of the An- 
glican Church, edited by F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, New Tes- 
tament, Vol. II., St. John and the Acts of the Apostles; Life Thoughts for 
Young Men, by M. Rhodes, D. D.; Natural Science and Religion, two 
Lectures delivered before the Theological School of Yale College, by Asa 
Gray ; Faith and Character, by Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., Pastor of the 
“Church of the Covenant,” New York. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.— Zhe Chemistry of Common Life, by 
the late Prof. Jas. F. W. Johnston, new edition, revised and enlarged and 
brought down to the present time, by A. H. Church, M. A.; Zhe Emo- 
tions, by Jas. McCosh, D. D.; A/ind in the Lower Animals in Health and 
Disease, by W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D.; Zhe Crayfish, Introduction to the 
Study of Zoilogy, (International Science Series), by T. H. Huxley; Ceve- 
monial Institutions, Part IV. of “The Principles of Sociology,” by Herbert 
Spencer, 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—Hawthorne, by H. James (English 
Men of Letters, ed. by I. Morley); Memoirs, 1773-1815, edited by Prince 
R. Metternich, the papers classified and arranged by M. A. de Klinkow- 
strim, translated by Mrs. Alex. Napier, 2 vols.; Origin of the Homeric 
Poems, by Dr. Herman Boritz, a Lecture from the 4th German edition, by 
Lewis R. Packard; Zhe Nineteenth Century, a history, by Rob. Macken- 
sie; Memoirs of Madame De Rémusat, 1802-1808, with Preface and 
Notes by her grandson, Paul de Remat, Senator, from the French by Mrs. 
Cashel, Hoey and J. Lillie, Vols. Il. and IIl.; Zzfe of Alexander Duff, 
D. D., by G. Smith, with Introduction by W. M. Taylor, D. D.; William 
Lioyd Garrison and His Times, or Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement 
in America, and of the man who was its founder, with Introduction by J. 
G. Whittier. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Communism and Socialism, in their History and 
Theory, a Sketch, by Theo. D. Woolsey. 

GERMAN. 

BIBLICAL.—In a volume of 336 pp., Rev. A. Caspars discusses exegeti- 
cally the New Testament view of Baptism. The author writes from the 
Lutheran standpoint. 
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H. W. J. Thiersch is the author of a volume on Zhe Sermon on the 
Mount and its Significance for the Present. 108 pp. The exegesis is of a 
popular rather than learned character. 

The First Epistle of Fohn, by Richard Rothe. 220 pp. This is a post- 
humous work of the celebrated Heidelberg Professor, who is best known 
through his work on Ethics. This volume consists of lectures delivered in 
the Seminary at Wittenberg, and is edited by Dr. Miilhiiuser. 

Rev. E. Kratzenstein is the author of a popular exposition of the Book 
of Revelation. 340 pp. 

Prof. J. C. K. von Hofmann, of Erlangen University, had been engaged 
for many years in preparing a Commentary on the New Testament, when 
death interrupted his work. A posthumous volume on Luke has just ap- 
peared, This completes the entire series, except the other Gospels. Like 
the other volumes of the series, that on Luke is profound and learned. 
552 Pp- 

The following are of a popular character: Exfosition of Romans, by 
Rev. H. Conard, 192 pp. Exposition of the Parables of Christ, by W. 
Mangold, 304 pp. Zhe Gospel of Mark, by Rev. R. Wenger, 295 pp. 

HIsTORICAL.—One of the most valuable of recent historical works is by 
Dr. H. Heppe, on 7he History of Pietism and Mysticism in the Reformed 
Church. 503 pp. The subject has been but little investigated heretofore. 
While not neglecting Germany and England, the author devotes special 
attention to Pietism and Mysticism in the Netherlands. 

History of Israel, by J. Wellhausen, Vol. I., 442 pp. A very learned 
work. Another volume is to follow. 

The Christianity of Fustin Martyr, by Prof. Engelhardt, 490 pp., is a 
learned and thorough investigation of the beginnings of the Catholic dog- 
mas, The work is divided into three parts. The first gives the Christian- 
ity of Justin as seen in his Apologies; the second, as seen in his Dialogue ; 
the third gives the relation of Justin’s views to those of the Apostles, the 
Apostolic Fathers and otliers, 

Cyprian, His Life and His Doctrine, by B. Fechtruss, is in course of prep- 
aration. The first volume, 264 pp., has appeared, giving the Life. 

BIOGRAPHICAL.—In biographical literature an important book has ap- 
peared on the Life of Ernst W. Hengstenberg, by Dr. J. Bachmann, It is 
the first half of the second volume, the first volume having appeared three 
years ago, It treats of the beginning of Hengstenberg’s career as Profes- 
sor in Berlin and as Editor of the Kirchenzeitung, including the period 
1826-1829. 

SYSTEMATIC.-—A second edition of Evangelical Protestant Dogmatics, 
by Prof. Dr. R. A. Lipsius, has appeared. 863 pp. The author has also 
issued a volume of Dogmatic Contributions, 215 pp., in which he defends 
his work against the attacks made by reviewers of the first edition. 

The Redemption in Fesus Christ, by Prof. Dr. J. H. Oswald, 2 vols. 334 
and 259 pp. The author isa Roman Catholic, and gives the view of re- 
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demption as held in that Church. His aim is specially to commend to 
scholars the Roman Catholic dogma. The first volame treats of Christol- 
ogy ; the second, Soteriology. 

The Problem of Evil, by A. L. Kym, 78 pp. This is a metaphysical, 
rather than theological discussion of the subject. The author opposes the 
pantheism of Spinoza, views evil as positive, but as not from God, and re- 
gards the will of man as free to choose between the good and the evil. 

The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, by Rev. D. Zahn, 232 pp. This 
volume is intended for the instruction of the young in the plan of salva- 
tion. The book is a union of historical and doctrinal, of biblical and cat- 
echetical elements. 

Compend of Christian Ethics, by Prof. Dr. J. P. Lange, 248 pp. Lange 
is best known in America through his series of Commentaries. Independ- 
ent of these, however, he is auite a voluminous writer. Within little more 
than a year he published a Theological Encyclopedia, a work on Herme- 
neutics, and this work on Ethics. In this book he antagonizes many of 
the positions of Schleiermacher and Rothe. He treats of the duties to 
God, to self, to other men, and also to nature. 

The Ethics of David. Hume, by Dr. G, von Gizycki, 357 pp. The au- 
thor's aim is to give both a view and a critique of Hume's ethical views, 
taking as a basis especially Hume's work, “An Inquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morality.” The writer is an admirer and advocate of Hume's 
principle, that the aim of Ethics is to secure the greatest good of the great- 
est number, 

PRACTICAL.—In this department very important contributions have been 
made. The second volume of Dr. T. Harnack’s Practical Theology has 
appeared. 543 pp. It treats of the history and theory of sermonizing, 
and of the history and theory of the care of souls. The work is spoken of 
as the result of much research and as very inspiring. The author is a 
Lutheran, and advocates the Lutheran method of pastoral work as super- 
ior to that of the sects and of the Catholic Church. 

Another important work is by Dr, F. L. Steinmeyer, long Professor and 
University Preacher in Berlin, It is the 4th part of his Contributions to 
Practical Theology, 170 pp. This book is devoted to the discussion of 
pastoral work. 

Numerous other practical works have appeared, such as sermons, and 
books discussing the relation of science and philosophy and modern cul- 
ture to religion, and those treating of other questions of the day. 

LuTHER-LITERATURE.—Evidently much effort is made in Germany to 
bring the treasures of the Reformation within reach of the present genera- 
tion. Luther especially is a favorite theme, and it is remarkable how 
many books on his character, life, and views appear. Among the more 
recent we name the following : 

Rietschel compares Luther and Loyola, 62 pp. He regards each as 
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embodying the principles of his religion and as representing that religion 
in the most striking manner. 

Martin Luther, by Rev. A, Baur. pp. 394 This new biography of Lu- 
ther is intended specially for the more educated classes. The author has 
made a thorough study of the Reformation, and has learned to love its 
leader. The volume is divided into three parts. The first (24-83) treats 
of Luther from his birth to the conflict concerning indulgences; the second 
(83-270) from that period till Luther's stay in the Wartburg ; the third 
(271-390) from that time till his death. 

Luther's Mysticism, in its connection with his Theology and in its rela- 
tion to the older Mysticism, by Prof. H. Hering. 294 pp. It is well known 
that Luther was a diligent student of the Mystics, who were forerunners of 
the Reformation, and that he was strongly influenced by them, especially 
in the early part of his reformatory work. The author’s aim is to trace the 
influence of these Mystics on Luther, and to give the traces of mysticism 
in his works. 

Luther's Commentary on Romans, 408.pp., and that on Ephesians, 152 
pp., have lately appeared, edited by Rev. C. G, Eberle. J. H. W. S. 
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ARTICLE X. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 


The Logic of the Christian Evidences. By G, Frederick Wright. pp. 
312. 1880. ‘ 


This is a compact re-statement of the Christian Evidences, to adjust 
them to the needs of our times, Whilst the old proofs have not been de- 
stroyed by the now prevalent habits of scientific thought and skeptical ob- 
jection, they need a careful re-shaping to exhibit them in their true and 
full sufficiency. “The aim of the present brief treatise is to bring into one 
view both the external and the internal evidences of Christianity as they 
now stand, and as they appear when compared with the evidences upon 
which the beliefs of Science are based.” It is divided into three parts ; 
the first laying down the principles of Induction as the method which is 
to establish alike both the beliefs of science and the proofs of Christianity ; 
the second part giving the grounds of Theism and the grand aims and im- 
portance of Christianity, with the presumptions for its divine authority ; the 
third presenting the specific and positive evidences, historically viewed, for 
its supernatural character and the authenticity of its records. 

The author uses the analogical reasoning with great force and effective- 
ness against the new phases of skeptical difficulty. In his desire to make 
apparent the force of the evidences over against present objections, he 
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concedes, probably, more to the theory of evolution than science will sus- 
tain. He holds that evolution needs proof, but is harmless. Some criti- 
cism may be made on Mr. Wright's definition of miracle, p. 2, as, in the 
use of the word “interruption,” throwing the conception of miracle into 
unnecessary antagonism to nature. His own statements on p. 100, more 
correctly exhibit the miracle as from a sfecia/ cause “without disarrang- 
ing” the forces of nature. The third part of the work, also, excellent as it 
is, has rather too severely condensed the historical evidences. Strength 
_would be gained by making them somewhat fuller. The whole work, 
however, is one of great merit, deserving to be widely read, and forming 
an excellent text-book or manual for instruction. The conclusion to which 
it leads is well summed up at the close of the book: “The material dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century—startling as they are—are not of a na- 
ture to interfere with the ordinary historical and moral evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Nor does any reason yet appear why the system should grow 
feeble from age. So far, the lapse of time, instead of diminishing the 
strength of its historical evidences, has in many ways confirmed them. 
That hostile criticism has not succeeded in discrediting its records, and 
that worldliness and self-seeking and the misconceptions of illogical de- 
fenders have not defaced its beauty, perverted its character, and destroyed 
its influence, constitute the miracle of later ages.” 


An Introduction to the Greek of the Testament: By Geo. L. Carey, of the 
Meadville Theological School. pp. 66. 1879. 


This small volume has been prepared for persons, either students of the- 
ology or others, who have not had the advantage of a knowledge of the 
Greek, and who nevertheless would be glad to read the New Testament in 
its original tongue. It gives the rudiments of the language so far as abso- 
lutely necessary for the understanding of New Testament Greek. It is 
well adapted to its purpose and will prove of great service to such as have 
not had the advantage of a classical education. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and Disease. By W. Lauder Lind- 
say, M. D., F. R. S. E., F. L.S, Honorary Member of the New Eng- 
land Institute. Vol. I. Mind in Health. Vol. II. Mind in Disease. pp. 
550 and 571. 1880. 

The question, to the discussion of which these attractive volumes are 
devoted, though not new, is one of great scientific interest. The wide ac- 
ceptance of the hypothesis of Evolution, in some form or other, has neces- 
sarily brought up the question whether mind in the lower animals is not 
the same in kind as mind in man, Were such identity shown to be prob- 
able, though it would not necessarily be decisive either for or against evo- 
lution, it would tend to the support of the hypothesis by an easy correlation 
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of the wide range of mental phenomena under it. The point is, therefore, 
attracting increasing attention, and seems likely to constitute, for some 
time, a prominent problem with both naturalists and psychologists. As 
the subject is one of such great interest and importance, we are glad to 
have, in the extended form here given, the discussions and views of Dr. 
Lindsay, whose scientific labors have already received honorable recogni- 
tion, and who has given the subject long and earnest study. 

Without doubt there are peculiar difficulties in the way of attaining sat- 
isfactory conclusions, The impossibility of reaching by human conscious- 
ness the springs of action in the inferior animals, puts direct and positive 
knowledge beyond our reach. Analogical reasoning and inference from 
indications alone are left us. There is constant danger, therefore, of being 
misled by loose inferences which assume that actions that are similar in 
men and animals must be due to the same mental powers and processes. 
Our author's tendencies in this direction is so strong, and his indulgence 
of inference from superficial resemblances are so free and wholesale, as 
seriously to impair the value of his work. 

Dr. Lindsay introduces his discussion with a severe judgment on others 
who have endeavored to study this subject: “Theologians, metaphysicians, 
psychologists, physiologists, naturalists, physicians, veterinarians, philoso- 
phers so-called of the diverse views and feelings, naturally and necessarily 
approach such a subject actuated by the most conflicting motives and opin- 
ions, by prejudice the most unreasonable, by ignorance the most profound.” 
Such a sweeping statement is not hopeful for the discussion, It indicates 
less of the modesty of true science than of the egotism of sciolism, It is 
common indeed to tell the “theologians” of their ignorance. If they have 
not yet come to recognize the fact, it is certainly not from having been in- 
formed of it. Of course, it was to be expected that Dr. Lindsay would 
repeat the information, But that he should include “psychologists, physi- 
ologists, naturalist and physicians,” is a little startling. The learned men 
in these departments, who have preceded our author in the discovery of 
the ignorance of the clergy, will, of course, take note of this new turn of 
things. But as both “physicians” and “naturalists” come to the subject 
under “ignorance the most profound,” it is difficult to see how the combi- 
nation into a “Physician-naturazist,” as he announces himself, is going to 
guarantee the requisite scientific ability. 

The first volume Dr, Lindsay devotes to Comparative Psychology and 
Mind in the Lower Animals, Under the former he considers the general 
relations involved in this study, prevailing errors, faults of Terminology, 
the true method of investigation by observation and experiment, followed 
by a statement of the dawn of mind in man, the evolution of Mind in the 
Invertebrate and Vertebrate animals in the ascending zoiilogical scale. 
He takes exception to the common view of psychical differences between 
man and other animals, and the alleged intellectual and moral supremacy 
of man. “If the student will take the trouble of comparing, one by one, the 
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negative qualities—intellectual and moral—of savage man as hereinafter 
described, with the positive qualities of certain other animals—especially 
the well-bred dog—the conclusion arrived at will probably be what ap- 
pears to me the inevitable one—that psychical superiority frequently per- 
tains to the ‘lower’ animal and not to man.” ‘We may sum up by saying 
that in certain respects, as to moral and mental endowments, certain ani- 
mals are the equals of certain men, while they are the superiors or inferi- 
ors of certain others.” The author thinks he finds even in the Protozoa, 
the lowest division of the Invertebrata, clear indications of will, purpose, 
choice, ingenuity, observation. In the advanced divisions of the inverte- 
bra, he discovers intelligence, memory, calculation, imagination, zsthetic 
taste, language and character, &c. Among the Vertabrata, he finds a 
“much greater variety and number of mental faculties,” 

In the second part of the volume, Dr. Lindsay treats of the normal 
manifestations of mind in the lower animals. He find in them both the 
moral sense and the religious sense, with the moral and religious virtues in 
strong manifestation. He traces the ready effect of education both among 
and on animals, their capacity for language, and the proofs of general 
reasoning powers in the calculation and adaptation of plans and means to 
ends, 

The second volume, devoted to abnormal manifestations, in disease, 
seeks for still further evidence in proof of the general positions of the 
work, 

It is impossible, in any outline, to do justice to the author's discussion, 
or to present an adequate idea of the mass of material he has brought un- 
der review. He has evidently been an earnest and laborious student of 
the subject, and has gathered together an immense mass of facts that call 
for explanation. He uses them in a thoroughly independent way, paying 
little respect to the generally accepted views of either metaphysicians or 
theologians. Psychologists find their conceptions of mind and its faculties 
rudely traversed by the definitions and inferences here put forward. 
Moral philosophers and theologians find their definitions and teachings 
strangely modified, to accommodate the proposed classification of the 
‘lower’ animals as ethical and religious as well as rational animals. The 
work is fresh and interesting, both in the stores of material and anecdote 
it presents and in the suggestions it gives. But as to real scientific value, 
it is exceedingly disappointing. Its value is, to a great extent, destroyed 
by the loose and indiscriminate way in which the author constructs his 
generalizations. It is amazing to see the random and groundless infer- 
ences he is able to hang upon a slender and incompetent fact. Many of 
them are crude, fantastical, and absurd. The value of his labors will de- 
pend on use yet to be made of them by naturalists of more careful and 
scientific mind. The problem waits solution. 

The volumes are neatly gotten out by the enterprising firm that gives us 
this American edition, and is concluded, as all such works should be, with 
a full Index. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Emotions. By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., President of Princeton 
College ; author of “Method of Divine Government,” “Intuitions of the 
Mind,” etc. pp. 259. 1880. 

Dr. Hodge, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, some time since de- 
clared: “The relation between the cognitive and emotional faculties, is 
one of the most difficult problems of philosophy.” From Princeton Col- 
lege now comes a work meant to offer an explanation of this relation. Dr. 
McCosh has not been satisfied with the account which has been heretofore 
given of the feelings and emotions in our books of mental science. He 
has observed the frequent confusion resulting from a loose application of 
the term ‘feelings’ to both sensational and intellectual sensibilities, and re- 
cognizes the need of a clear discrimination of the emotions from all other 
mental states. His design is to do this by a fresh analysis, description and 
classification of them. 

Dr. McCosh is justly recognized as an able and excellent writer in the 
department of psychology. Those who have read his “Intuitions,” “Ex- 
amination of J. S. Mill’s Philosophy,” and other works, do not need to be 
told of the force and clearness with which he conducts philosophical dis- 
cussions, He thinks vigorously, if not always profoundly, and his style is 
generally marked by a terse directness that leaves little chance to mistake 
his meaning. While the work before us will hardly rank as equal with 
some of his other volumes, it is a valuable discussion of an interesting and 
important subject and in the direction of correct conclusions. 

The author begins with an analysis of emotion, finding in it four well 
defined elements: 1. A motive principle, or ApPetence ; 2. An /dea of 
something as fitted to gratify or disappoint a motive principle or appe- 
tence; 3. Conscious Feeling, and 4. An Organic Affection, or nervous 
agitation. The first book discusses these four elements in order. The ap- 
petences, which are described as springs of action, as simple tendencies in 
human nature to crave any object whatever, are divided into primary and 
secondary appetences. The primary are such as love of pleasure or aver- 
sion to pain, inclination to promote the happiness of others, attachments 
to relatives, native taste and talents, the appetites, love of society, of 
esteem, of power, of property, and the esthetic and moral sentiments. 
The secondary appetences imply the primary and grow upon them. They 
are derived from the action of the first. The appetences are viewed as the 
motives that stir up desire and lead to action. The second element, the 
zdea, or phantasm, is that which, appealing to the appetency, calls forth 
emotion. ‘The mere existence of the appetence as a tendency or dispo- 
sition 1s not sufficient to call forth feeling. There must always be an idea 
carrying out the appetence to call the emotion into actual exercise.” This 
necessary presence of an idea expresses the relation of emotion to the in- 
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tellect. True emotions are dependent on the action of the knowing fac- 
ulty and spring from knowledge. The third element, the actual emotional 
excitement, with attachment or repugnance, is then discussed and char- 
acterized. Under the fourth element, the physical or bodily effects are 
grouped, and the various forms of expression which the feelings make for 
themselves in the human countenance and actions, are described. 

The second book classifies and describes the various emotions. Reject- 
ing the division into Grateful and Ungrateful, the author divides them ac- 
cording as the idea is directed to animate or inanimate objects, the former 
giving the feelings as determined by the contemplation of “the good,” the 
latter the “zsthetic” emotions. He gives his own theory of the beautiful, 
and explains at some length how, under the dependence of the emotion 
upon the idea, the esthetic feelings are called forth. The third book is 
devoted to the Complex or Continuous Emotions, Under this term the 
author classes all the Affections and Passions, Love, Love of the Sexes, 
Temper, Prepossessions, Prejudices, &c. The entire discussion is marked 
by independence of thought, and affords helpful suggestions to those who 
are studying this important subject. 

The work calls, however, for some criticism. Dr. McCosh has allowed 
himself a style too rhetorical for philosophical discussion. Along with this 
are occasional very slipshod expressions. What does he mean by “Kant 
and the Germans,” or by “food amd viands at a table"? And as to the, 
system of the sensibilities presented in the work, it cannot be accepted as 
an adequate or fully correct view. While, in conditioning the emotions on 
ideas, the design has been to correct an extreme tendency toward a physio- 
logical psychology, the author has failed to make and maintain the neces- 
sary distinction between the appetences that are purely psychical and in- 
tellectual and those that are fundamentally and almost wholly physiologi- 
cal, as the appetites, &c. This distinction, properly carried out, especially 
in connection with the purely moral emotions, or those that arise on the 
intuitions of right, is exceedingly important for the true psychology of the 
emotions. The author's “bifid cleavage” of the emotions into the two 
classes as directed to animate and inanimate objects, corresponds to and 
expresses no clear psychological difference. It can appear to do so only 
by shutting our eyes to the real action of the sensibilities. The account 
given of the affections and passions as complex or continued emotions, is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory and inadequate. What ground can Dr. Mc- 
Cosh have for classing suxfrise among the Prospective emotions? Or ad- 
miration? Are the moral emotions—of which comparatively little account 
is given—fully represented in the place and character given them as refro- 
spective emotions? The intuition of right in a thing in contemplation, as 
an idea or perception of the reason, has its immediate emotion, or moral 
approbation, If it is to be effective as a motive force, it must be felt at 
once. But, in appearance, our author finds for the moral idea with its emo- 
tion no place or play but in retrospect, and thus vacates its function as a 
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motive power. An oversight that gives such an inadequate presentation of 
the moral emotions, is a great defect. 

We are obliged to dissent from another point. Dr. McCosh asserts 
it to be “approximately and provisionally determined,” “that the organ 
of the brain necessary to our having a perception of an object is also 
necessary to our reproducing it as a phantasm, in memory or imagina- 
tion.” “We need the auditory organ to recall a sound, and the organ 
of taste and smell to recall flavors.” This would mean that science has 
shown not only brain centres for sensation and motion, as it has, but also 
mental centres. For, the ideas in memory and imagination are distinctly 
intellectual. No proof, even provisional, of their dependence on the local 
sensory centres has been furnished in the investigations of Dr. Ferrier, to 
whom he refers. The discussion of the point in the Princeton Review, to 
which attention is called, fails to meet the case. The experiences of New- 
ton and others, mentioned in the Review, go to disprove the teaching they 
have been adduced to sustain. For Newton’s sensory “spectrum of the 
sun” was not the condition of his recalling or remembering the sun, but 
the idea of the sun produced the sensation. “If he but thought of the sun, 
he presently saw his picture.” It is plainly a case of the action of mind 
on the nerve centre, not of dependence of the mind upon it. 


Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory. A Sketch by The- 
» odore D. Woolsey. pp. 313. 1880. 

It seems superfluous to say of anything from the pen of Dr. Woolsey, 
that it is good. His eminent ability, varied knowledge, accurate scholar- 
ship, discriminating judgment, and clear thinking in clear style, shed light 
on every subject upon which he writes. He never writes without giving 
his readers fellowship in worthy thinking and enriching knowledge. There 
is the charm of an attractive modesty, too, about his works, that adds to the 
pleasure of reading them. He never offends by any airs of self-conscious- 
ness. His affluent intellectual treasures are dispensed with the unassuming 
grace that draws the reader while instructing him. Dr. Woolsey’s name 
has come to be sufficient endorsement for any book that comes from his 
pen. 

The greater part of this work appeared lately as weekly articles in the 
New York /ndependent, Additional matter is added in the way of Ap- 
pendixes. The object of the book is to give, in popular form, a brief but 
comprehensive view of Communism, both historically and in its character- 
izing principles and tendencies. The author begins with definitions of 
Communism and Socialism, pointing out in what respects these agree and 
how they differ. He marks off the different forms of communities—those 
that at an early period developed out of the family, and consisted of 
blood-relatives, those that have arisen within the state, and that commun- 
ism that seeks to construct and constitute states. He traces historically 
the various communistic societies, as the Buddhist Monks, the Essenes, 
Therapeutz, the Christian Monastic System, the Anabaptists of Miinster, 
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the Shakers, and smaller communities. The various communistic Theor- 
ies and Utopias are reviewed, as those of Plato, Sir Thos. More, Campa- 
nella, and different theories in France. An account is given of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association, with a discussion of its principles and 
influences. Next the leading features of German Socialism are traced, 
with a view of the Theory of Marx, the German Workingmen’s Union, 
with an Appendix on Mr, Mill's chapters on Socialism. The sixth chapter 
examines and criticises Schaeffle’s “Quintessence of Socialism,” and the 
severth reviews Recent Socialism, in its various relations, to Society, to 
Religion. The last chapter--—in which the author comes to close quarters 
with the most practical aspects of the social problem—deals in a peculiar- 
ly clear and assuring way with the question of future danger to order from 
communistic tendencies, 

This small book is a volume for the times. Amid the constant collisions 
which misguided associations and bad men are bringing about between 
labor and capital in various parts of our country, and the reports of plot- 
ting and the sounds of distress that come to us from over the seas, this 
discussion comes as an opportune presentation of sound views, and de- 
serves to be read by intelligent men everywhere throughout the land. 


History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France. By Henry M. Baird, 
Professor in the University of the City of New York, In two vols. pp. 
588, 681. 1880. 

In these two attractive and substantial octavo volumes we have a work 
of great merit and value. We are beginning to find the best histories of 
European affairs produced by our own authors. The appearance of such 
a work as this, giving probably the best account yet published of a most 
interesting and difficult section of French history, is a fresh and gratifying 
testimony to the enterprise and excellence of American scholarship. The 
struggles and revolutions of the old world are being set forth in fullest 
light under the pens of the earnest scholars of the new. The Dutch Re- 
public and the United Netherlands have found their most brilliant histor- 
ian in the American Motley. French Protestantism seems likely to find 
the most complete record of its rise and early experiences in these volumes 
of the New York professor. 

The recent history of France, with the singular fortunes that have 
marked the struggles of spiritual and political freedom there, needs to be 
studied in the light of the facts recounted in these volumes. The attitude 
taken by the nation, thwarting within it that great religious movement of 
the sixteenth century which carried with it the principles of liberty 
wherever rightly received, is the proper explanation of much that has been 
calamitous in its later history, and of much that forms a drawback on its 
present life and prospects. Had the Reformation been accepted and Pro- 
testantism allowed to produce there the true fruits of Christianity in the 
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intellectual and moral life of the people, that country would have had a 
different history. Its present freedom would rest in securer conditions. 

We cannot better present the scope of this work than by quoting the au- 
thor’s own statement, from the Preface: ‘The period of about half a cen- 
tury with which these volumes are concerned, may properly be regarded 
as the formative age of the Huguenots of France. It included the first 
planting of the reformed doctrines, and the steady growth of the Reforma- 
tion in spite of obloquy and persecution, whether exercised under the form 
of law or vented in lawless violence. It saw the gathering and the regu- 
lar organization of the reformed communities, as well as their consolida- 
tion into one of the most orderly and zealous churches of the Protestant 
family. It witnessed the failure of the bloody legislation of three succes- 
sive monarchs, and the equally abortive effort of a fourth monarch to de- 
stroy the Huguenots, first with the sword and afterward with the dagger. 
At the close of this period the faith and resolution of the Huguenots had 
survived four sanguinary wars into which they had been driven by their 
implacable enemies. They were just entering upon a fifth war, under fa- 
vorable auspices, for they had made it manifest to all men that their success 
depended less upon the lives of leaders, of whom they might be robbed 
by the hand of the assassin, than upon a conviction of the righteousness 
of their cause, which no sophistry of their opponents could dissipate. The 
Huguenots, at the death of Charles the Ninth, stood before the world a 
well-defined body, that had outgrown the feebleness of infancy and had 
proved itself entitled to consideration and respect.” 

This indicates the period through which Prof. Baird has brought down the 
Huguenot history. The subsequent fortunes of French Protestantism, the 
rights granted in the Edict of Nantes, the loss of them in the later revoca- 
tion of that edict, and all the various repressive measures of the tyranny 
which ultimately defeated the proper success of the Reformation—these 
are not reached in this account. It is to be hoped that the author may 
hereafter carry the history over this later period, as he intimates some in- 
clination to do, 

These volumes take'us through a field crowded with earnest and exci- 
ting events. The History of the Huguenots becomes the history of France 
during those stormy days. The author has evidently brought to his task 
the advantage of a deep interest in the subject and the fruits of long, care- 
ful and scholarly investigation. He has availed himself freely of the 
latest and best sources of information. These have recently opened very 
abundantly. The search made in the archives of European capitals, the 
publication of before unpublished documents, the disclosures of private 
research, have greatly enriched the available materials. A flood of light 
has been shed on many movements and questions of those eventful times ; 
and Prof, Baird has shown the skill that knows how to use the fresh illu- 
mination, One of the author's evident qualifications is seen in the ability 
with which he combines the abundant and varied material into a compact 
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and harmonious history. His style is clear, direct and fitting. There is 
no straining after phraseology, but the facts stand forth in the distinctness 
of natural and transparent statement. An illustration of the effectivness 
of this style may be seen is his portrayal of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, in the second volume. The account is given in the form of 
simple, clear narration, but it presents a surpassing impression of the 
frightful horrors of that day. 

The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the abundant and dis- 
criminating references and quotations in the foot-notes. Several maps are 
given—one of the Vaudois Villages in Provence, another of France at the 
accession of Francis the First—and a full Index for both the volumes, 
The entire work forms so interesting and valuable an addition to our high- 
grade histories, that it must necessarily soon find a place in all our well- 
selected libraries. 


Natural Science and Retigion, Two Lectures delivered to the Theologi- 

cal School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. pp. 111. 1880. 

It is to no ordinary occurrence that we owe this small volume—the call- 
ing of a layman to lecture to a theological school. Students of divinity 
have frequent lectures on the relations between religion and science. 
Usually these relations have been taught by the theologians, but here the 
theologians call the man of science to declare them. The oft-alleged hos- 
tility of Theology to Science is hardly visible in this, 

Prof. Gray is among the most pronounced of American scientific scholars, 
in acceptance of the hypothesis of evolution, This fact adds interest to 
what he has to say on this subject. The first lecture is on scientific beliefs, 
and traces the changes that in late years have marked the progress of in- 
quiry, more particularly in the views as to the connection between the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms and the derivation of species. The sec- 
ond lecture treats of the relations of scientific to religious belief. His de- 
sign is to show, not whether the new theories are well-tounded or not, but 
whether, if they are accepted, they necessarily impair the foundations of 
religion. He accepts the doctrine of the evolution of species, including 
man, and adds: “I claim, morever, not merely allowance, but the right to 
hold these opinions along with the doctrines of natural religion and the 
verities of the Christian faith.” The lecture is devoted to showing that 
this system of evolution is not necessarily in conflict with either Theism or 
Christianity. : 

The volume is marked by Prof, Gray's scholarly ability and easy style. 
It should be read by all our ministers; not to accept the author's view of 
nature and man, which will need far more evidence to sustain it, but to 
understand, from a leader in science, the proposed harmonization of it 
with the teaching of revelation and theology. 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), with an 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Transla- 
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tion, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by 

F. C, Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, Chap- 

lain in ordinary to the Queen. New Testament. Vol. II. St. John— 

The Acts of the Apostles. pp. 631. 1880, 

The preceding volumes of this important work, commonly known as the 
Speaker's Commentary, have been commended to the readers of the RE- 
VIEW, as they appeared. ‘The first favorable estimate of its value has been 
confirmed as the work has gone on. Its preparation is engaging much of 
the best ability and ripest scholarship in the Anglican Church, and they 
are Carrying out the chosen plan with great care and discriminating judg- 
ment, 

Unusual interest attaches to the present volume, as it covers the fourth 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. It is gratifying to see that the work 
on St. John has been done by so eminent and sound a scholar as Canon 
Westcott. The fact that this Gospel has been, in recent criticism, made 
the special object of skeptical assault, and no effort has been spared to 
discredit its genuineness, has made it necessary that, in sending forth a 
Church Commentary, such as this, adequate and effective notice should be 
taken of the questions thus raised. ‘This has been done in an Introduc- 
tion of sufficient length to recall the chief points of objection and give a clear 
and satisfactory reply. In this inquiry into the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel, Canon Westcott first traces the internal evidence, and finds it de- 
cisive that the author was a Jew, a Jew of Palestine, an Eye-Witness, an 
Apostle, and that apostle St. John. This is sustained by the external evi- 
dence, as found especially in the testimony of Polycarp and Papias, sup- 
ported by that of Justin Martyr, the Muratorian Fragment, and other au- 
thorities. Modern criticism has offered nothing to disprove the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of this Gospel. “All the evidence points in one 
direction. There is not, with one questionable exception, any positive 
indication that any doubt was anywhere thrown upon-the authenticity of 
the book,” The rest of the introduction discusses its Composition, its 
Characteristics, its Relations to the other apostolic writings. 

The book of the Acts has been prepared by the editor. A good Intro- 
duction is prefixed here also, in whici the book is vindicated fully against 
the rash assault upon its authenticity by the extreme section of the Tii- 
bingen school, The conclusion is sustained by the clearest and most sat- 
isfactory proofs that St. Luke was the author, and that the Acts is entitled 
to its accredited place in the number of our canonical books. 

The comments, critical and explanatory, are brief, judicious, and to the 
point. The text is not overlaid with miscellaneous discussion, but the 
necessary elucidation is given tersely and suggestively. Of course, the 
interpretation, in some disputed passages, takes its color in harmony with 
the Articles of the Church of England. This, however, is but a very small 
drawbrack from the aggregate value of this carefully prepared and schol- 
arly commentary. 
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1 Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal and Homilet- 
ical, with Special Reference to Ministers and Students. By John Peter 
Lange, D. D, Vol. III. of the Old Testament. Numbers; or the Fourth 
Book of Moses, by John Peter Lange, D. D. Translated and Enlarged 
by Rev. Samuel Lowrie, D. D., and Rev. A. Gosman, D. D. Deuter- 
onomy ; or the Fifth Book of Moses, by Fr. Wilhelm Julius Schroeder, 
b. D. Translated and Enlarged by Rev. A. Gosman, D. D. 

This is the final volume of a series of commentaries of very unequal 
merits. The commentary on Numbers is so exceedingly meager, mechan- 
ical and lifeless, that its translation is not much of an addition to English 
literature. Pastor Schroeder's work on Deuteronomy is much more thor- 
ough and satisfactory, and enters, so far as we have read, very heartily 
into the spirit of the text. The introduction to Deuteronomy, by the au- 
thor of the commentary, covers 45 pp. and presents a very full discussion 
of the points at issue in the current controversies concerning this book of 
the bible. Pastor Schroeder maintains the Mosaic authorship of Deuter- 
onomy, with the hypothesis of later redactions. As the original of the 
commentary appeared in 1866, Dr. Gosman has added an appendix of 30 
pp., vindicating the Mosaic authorship with reference to the latest critical 
discussions, and especially to the controversy occasioned by Prof. W. Rob- 
ertson's Smith's article in the Encyclopedia Britannica on “Bible,” which 
was followed by his trial for heresy in the Free Church of Scotland in 
1878-9. A singular mistake is found in the list of contributors to the en- 
tire series of Lange’s commentaries, with which the volume opens. Dr. 
Mombert and all the American translators whose names follow in alpha- 
betical order, are styled contributors to the German edition, while to give 
them this honor the names of all the German editors after L. are sup- 
pressed. The American public is promised a supplemental volume, pre- 
pared in this country, and now passing through the press, upon the Apoc- 
rypha. H, E, J. 


A Critical and Doctrinal Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. Ly William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Roosevelt Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 

The present work is for the most part a verbal commentary. It gives 
the Greek text at the head of the page, and very briefly defines the force 
of the words beneath. It is not intended for continuous reading, but for 
close, deep study ; not to be resorted to in haste as a magazine of homileti- 
cal ideas, but for the culture of the heart and mind of the theologian by 
bringing him into most intimate contact with the great thoughts of God 
committed to writing by his inspired Apostle. The devout student of this 
commentary cannot be otherwise than stimulated intellectually and editied 
spiritually. 

There is not much of an array of learning, and yet Dr. Shedd is not 
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only generally happy in his application of abundant critical apparatus, 
but is also full of citations, according to the necessities of the subject, from 
the most approved commentators, among them such Lutheran authorities 
as Luther, Melanchthon, Philippi. Even the Formula of Concord is sev- 
eral times cited with apparent gratification on the part of Dr. Shedd, that 
on the subjects in question, it agrees with his position (although unfortun- 
ately in the cases we have noticed, he has misunderstood it). 

In the very opening chapter, Dr. Shedd plants himself firmly on the 
doctrine of traducianism, with respect to the origin of the soul. Here he 
antagonizes the prevailing opinion of Calvinistic theologians (creationism) 
and accepts the theory upon which the Lutheran Church, by the almost 
unanimous voice of her approved teachers has insisted. Ifthe body alone, 
and not also the soul, were transmitted from parent to child, how would 
the inheritance of natural depravity be explained? It seems inevitable 
that either the unscriptural doctrine of a sinless birth must be resorted to, 
traducianism must be accepted, or God must be regarded as creating sin 
with every birth of a sinful soul into the world. Hence Dr. Shedd feels 
himself compelled to dissent from the general opinion of the theologians 
of his school, not only by the text, Rom. 1: 3, but also on account of dog- 
matic reasons, as becomes apparent when in his discussion of chapter v. 
he reaches the subject of Original Sin. Here he distinguishes between an 
earlier and !ater Calvinistic doctrine : the former he claims as in harmony 
with the Lutheran doctrine, and endorses it with his approval while “the 
modification of the earlier view burdens the problem of Original Sin with 
grave difficulties of an ethical nature, because it implies that sin and guilt, 
precisely like righteousness and innocence, may be imputed gratuitously 
by an act of sovereignty.” It is a question of some doubt whether the two 
views which Dr, Shedd mentions have the historical sequence which he 
claims. Although in his Institutes, Calvin seems to teach the Jersona/ 
guilt in which all men were involved by the Sin of Adam, yet in other 
places he distinctly teaches that the corruption of the human race in Adam 
is not transmitted so much by generation, as “by God's ordination,” (cf. 
Oehler’s Symbolik, p. 392.) 

On chap. 3 : 28, faith is viewed entirely as an act of man. There is not 
even the least suggestion of the fact that it is the gift of God, and later,.in 
the discussion on predestination, p. 264, 265, the doctrine of election with 
respect to foreseen faith, is treated upon the assumption that faith would 
be a spiritual excellence in man determined altogether by his own powers, 
Then, too, the Formula of Concord is quoted as sanctioning the doctrine 
of unconditional predestination !! Verily this venerable document must be 
a sign which is predestined to be spoken against, when after one of its 
longest and clearest chapters is devoted to a thorough exposition of the 
subject of predestination, it is quoted in support of the doctrine which it 
attacks. Itis no justification of Dr. Shedd to plead that he simply quotes 
a sentence from Julius Miiller, and that, too, with respect to the chapter on 
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original sin, viz, its statements concerning the nature and depths of hu- 
man depravity. The citation was made by Dr. Shedd, in order to set the 
Formula of Concord over against Calovius and the other old dogmati- 
cians who are referred to as teaching election with respect to foreseen faith 
or the acceptance of the call. And yet the work of his distinguished col- 
league on the Creeds of Christendom, charges the Formula of Concord, as 
having antagonized Luther in its severe condemnation of an unconditional 
predestination ! 

In the doctrine of baptism, the author is in accord with his school of 
theology, as was to have been expected ; but presents a good illustration 
of the inconsistencies to which the system is forced, by a comment on Ro- 
mans 6:3: “Believers are not baptized, in order to bring about a union 
with Christ, but because such a union has been brought about. The rite 
has reference to this fact of union, and is the sign, and not the cause 
[means ?] of it. Baptism Presupfoses regeneration.” Now compare what 
follows on the same page: “In the case of infants, faith is involved and 
latent in regeneration ; and infant baptism like infant circumcision, is the 
sign and seal of regenerating grace already bestowed, or ¢o be bestowed.” 
The author starts back from his own theory, and apparently contradicts it. 
May not, however, the inconsistency be only seeming? For the system 
upon which it rests practically annihilates all distinctions of time, and to it 
the regenerating grace which is “‘/o 6e bestowed,” is a fact already existent, 
because of its eternal presence in God's election, 

In connection with the succeeding verse, Rom. 6: 4, in comparing dif- 
ferent views of baptism, the statement is made: ‘Baptism is not the efficient 
cause of that union with Christ, whereby the believer dies with him in his 
atoning death and is buried with him. The efficient cause is the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration. It is here that the spiritual and the sacramentarian 
theories of baptism find. their points of divergence.” What theory is it 
that makes baptism the efficient cause in the sense intended by Dr. Shedd? 
Does not even the ex ofere operato misconception of the sacraments, nev- 
ertheless ascribe their efficacy to the Holy Spirit? Sometimes indeed 
the term “less principal,” or “secondary efficient cause,” has been ascribed 
to baptism even by our Lutheran divines, but only thereby to designate 
that it is a means employed in this work by God, who is recognized as “the 
principal efficient cause.” Thus Baier enumerates the less principal effi- 
cient causes of regeneration, as the “Word and Baptism, and in their own 
way, the ministers of the Church ;” and defines a less principal efficient 
cause, as that “¢hrough which” (the dia of the text) “God works conver- 
sion in man,” (Theol. Pos., Part 111,, chap. iv., 49). Dr. Shedd’s argument, 
if applied to another sphere, would run: Men cannot be saved by the 
preaching of the Gospel; for the Triune God is the efficient cause of sal- 
vation, 

On chap. 3: 13, we are somewhat surprised to hear a scholar of the 
wide range of reading of the author, when referring to the vileness ot 
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much of ancient literature, confessing: ‘Little is known of Jewish litera- 
ture, other than the Old Testament Scriptures.” If the libraries of New 
York are deficient in this particular, those of Gettysburg are able to fur- 
nish abundant illustrations of Rabbinical extravagances to support the 
position which he is maintaining. 

Nevertheless with the book as a whole, we have been both delighted 
and instructed. A great service has been rendered to Great Britain and 
America by the recent translation of Philippion Romans. It would be a 
source of great profit, if the masterly expository lectures of Besser were 
also furnished our churches, H. E. J. 


Faith and Character. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., Pastor of “the 

Church of the Covenant,” New York. pp. 376. 1880. 

This is a volume of sermons preached at different times to the author's 
own congregation. They are meant to set forth the great principle of Chris- 
tian faith, and‘its proper action in the formation of true, holy, manly charac- 
ter. They are most excellent—fresh, vigorous, and stimulating. They cut 
sharply across the tendency to make either simple emotional or ritual ob- 
servances a substitute for solid goodness and holy character. They are 
well suited to fulfill the author’s aim and help men to a larger and clearer 
view of the divine Saviour, and enable them to discover a new meaning in 
manhood, and a new dignity and sweetness in duty. 


The Serpent-Charmer. By Louis Rousselet, Translated from the French 
by Mary De Hauteville. With 63 engravings on wood, by A. Marie. 
PP. 294. 

There is an additional title to this book. viz.: “A Tale of the Indian 
Mutiny,” but whilst there is good ground for this as well as for “The Ser- 
pent-Charmer,” either one is rather misleading. What you learn about 
Serpent-charming is only incidental and there is very little of it; and the 
same may be said of the circumstances and scenes of the Indian mutiny. 
At the beginning of the mutiny, the leader, who pretends to have submitted 
to English rule, treacherously stabs M. Bourquien, the head of a wealthy 
and influential French family, and leads his followers in a general massa- 
cre of the foreign population, killing, as he supposed, André, the son of M. 
Bourquien, but carrying off Bertha, the daughter, who, having royal Indian 
blood in her veins, was spared and reserved as the wife of the young 
prince. But André was only rendered unconscious by the blows he re- 
ceived and is found among the dead by the old serpent-charmer, Mali, 
who had been previously befriended by the family, and now assists him 
in finding his sister and father. Their adventures through the jungles and 
forests of India in their search, occupy nearly two-thirds of the book. Their 
efforts, however, are finally successful, and the book closes, as such stories 
generally do, with a marriage—that of Bertha to a young English officer 
who had been instrumental in rescuing her and her companions from death. 
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Parts of the story are intensely interesting and somewhat thrilling, and the 
reader learns much about India and the character of its people as por- 
trayed from a French standpoint. It is not, however, a mere boy's book 
as you would suppose from its title and appearance. It is gotten up in a 
very attractive style and is well illustrated. P. M. B. 


LUTHERAN PULICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Life Thoughts for Young Men, By M. Rhodes, D. D., Pastor of St. 
Mark's English Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. pp. 340. 
1880. P 
This book consists of lectures delivered last Summer to the young men 

of Dr. Rhodes’ pastorate. He began without any purpose of publishing 

them, but at the earnest solicitation of clergymen and others who heard 
them, he gave his consent to their appearing in their present form. We 
rejoice that these lectures have been published and wish they could find 
their way into the hands of every young man in the land. The author's 
heart glows with an affectionate interest in young men, and these lectures 
manifest its warmth on every page. They appear as they were delivered, 
and, in their figures, illustrations, general style, etc., give evidence of the 
impassioned oratory with which they were spoken. Dr. Rhodes appre- 
ciates the dangers, trials and susceptibilities of the class he addresses, but 
that is not all. He realizes, also, the possibilities in them, and with re- 
markable tact applies himself to drawing them out. The following table 
of contents will give an idea of the ground covered : 1. “Our Young Men ;” 
u1. “Evils to be Shunned ;” 111. “Evil and its Resistance ;" rv. “The Peril of 

Making Haste to be Rich;” v. “Causes of Failure in Life ;” vi. “Elements 

of Success in Life;” vit. “Character;” vir. “Duty;” 1x. “The Model 

Young Man;” x. “The Young Man and the Bible;” x1. “Infidelity or 

Christianity—Which ?” x11. “Memories of Home.” The style in which the 

book is published and its general appearance reflect great credit on the 

Lutheran Publication House, and we hope to see more of such work done 

by it. P, M. B. 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Manliness of Christ. By Thomas Hughes, Q. C., author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days.” etc. pp. 160, 1880. 


This is an interesting and suggestive little volume. The author holds 
that courage is the essential, central element in true manliness. But cour- 
age must not mean self-assertion or wilfulness, but heroic loyalty to truth 
and duty in the spirit of love and self-sacrifice. He traces, with glowing 
pen, how this is found in Christ in absolute and divine perfection. He 
shows us how “His figure rises before us as the true Head of humanity, 
the perfect Ideal, not only of wisdom and tenderness and love, but of 
courage also, because He was and is the simple Truth of God.” The faults 
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of the work are mainly negative. The author seems not to recognize the 
true explanation of that Perfect Life, in the true divinity of the Son of God, 
He appears not to understand human dependence on supernatural grace 
for real conformity to that heavenly example. But he has made the ex- 
ample itself stand out before us with quickening and inspiring power. 


History of Materialism and Criticism of its Present Importance. By 
Frederick Albert Lange, Late Professor of Philosophy in the Universities 
of Ziirich and Marburg. Authorized Translation by Ernest Chester 
Thomas, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. In three vols, Vol. II. 
pp. 397. 1880. 

A general account of this work was given in this REVIEW on the ap- 
pearance of the first volume in 1877. The author, who died in 1875, was 
a son of the well-known Bible commentator, Dr. J. P. Lange. It is “the 
fruit of the labor of many years.” The translation of it was undertaken 
as “a service to philosophy in England.” The present volume—to be fol- 
lowed by a third—covers The Eighteenth Century, Modern Philosophy, 
and the Natural Sciences. Under the first of these divisions, the author 
traces the influence of English materialism in France and Germany, the 
course of discussion in France, and the reaction against materialism in 
Germany. The second division treats of Kant and materialism, and the 
history of thought since his time. Under the Natural Sciences, the rela- 
tion of exact research to materialism, and the questions of force and mat- 
ter are discussed. Prof. Lange has written as a partisan in the interest of 
materialism. The chief value of the work is that it enables us too see the 
dreary wastes of outlook which the system presents, under the showing of 
an able advocate and defender, 


Boston Monday-Lectures—Labor, with Preludes on Current Events. By 

Joseph Cook. pp. 295. 1880, 

The subject of this volume of lectures is of a very high importance. 
The relations between capital and labor, and the questions which commu- 
nistic agitators are thrusting to the front, claim the earnest consideration of 
all men who desire our country’s peace and welfare. Mr. Cook's able dis- 
cussion is worthy of a wide reading, and will help the public mind to just 
views and sound principles, 
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